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INTERVIEW  WITH  DONALD  S.  LARSON 


I.  FAMILY  BACKGROUND;  EDUCATION;  EARLY  YEARS  WITH  AC 
TRANSIT 

[Interview  1:  May  29,  2001]  ##' 


Family  Roots  in  California;  Father's  Career;  Schooling 


McCreery:  I  will  ask  you  to  start  by  stating  your  date  of  birth  and  telling  me  a  little  bit  about  where 
you  were  born. 

Larson:        Okay,  I  was  born  February  11,  1941,  prewar,  in  Oakland-actually,  Peralta  Hospital  in 
Oakland.  That  was  the  beginning  of  my  life.  I  lived  in  Oakland,  actually,  until  we  were 
married,  so  that's  been  my  home  for  a  long  time. 

McCreery:  Okay.  Well,  tell  me  just  a  little  bit  about  your  family.  Start  with  something  about  your 
mother  and  her  background. 

Larson:        Okay,  my  mother's  maiden  name  was  Hickey  [Geraldine  F.  Hickey  Larson],  an  Irish 
background.  She  was  born  in  Windsor,  California,  in  1913, 1  believe,  July  13,  1913. 
How's  that?  [laughs]  Raised  in  that  area.  She  moved  to  Santa  Rosa  in  her  teen  years 
and  then  attended  Santa  Rosa  Junior  College  there  in  Santa  Rosa.  I  think  my  mom  and 
dad  were  married  in  1938— I'm  not  sure  of  that  date  exactly-and  then  bought  their  home 
in  East  Oakland,  and  that's  where  I  was  born  and  raised,  actually. 


J##  This  symbol  indicates  that  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the  tapes 
follows  the  transcript. 


McCreery:  What  about  your  father's  early  life? 

Larson:       Okay,  my  dad  [Stanley  E.  Larson]  was  born  in  1910  in  Berkeley,  actually  Seventh  and 
Bancroft  in  Berkeley.  His  dad  had  a  little  neighborhood  grocery  store  there.  He  had 
three  brothers,  and  they  were  raised  in  that  little  tiny  house.  It  was  a  one-bedroom 
apartment  behind  the  grocery  store.  It's  unbelievable.  But  it's  still  there,  and  one  of  my 
kids  has  been  over  and  visited.  It's  really  fun  to  see.  But  he  attended  the  Berkeley 
schools.  It  was  during  the  Depression,  so  he  didn't  have  an  opportunity  to  go  beyond 
high  school  and  went  immediately  to  work.  I  believe  he  worked  ultimately  at 
Montgomery  Ward's  in  East  Oakland  and  essentially  worked  there  till  his  death. 

McCreery:  He  was  a  buyer? 

Larson:        He  was  a  buyer,  actually  a  merchandiser,  for  the  bulky  mailable  items,  large  items,  and 
housewares,  so  he  bought  all  of  that  stuff  for  their  catalogs. 

McCreery:  Did  he  talk  to  you  much  about  his  work? 

Larson:        Oh,  off  and  on,  yes.  I  actually  worked  at  Ward's  when  I  was  in  college,  just  kind  of  a 
part-time  job.  The  people  that  I  encountered  there  knew  him.  He  had  already  passed 
away  at  that  time.  He  used  to  bring  home  all  kinds  of  junk—you  know,  the  salesmen 
would  come  in,  and  they'd  give  him  samples,  and  we  had  birds  and  fish  and  salt  and 
pepper  shakers-you  know,  all  these  things.  A  lot  of  the  stuff  was  what  they  would  buy 
and  put  in  the  catalog  for  sale.  But  he  would  be  the  one  that  would  determine  what 
would  go  in  the  catalog;  in  other  words,  what's  the  kind  of  merchandise  people  would  be 
interested  in  buying,  dishes  and  things  of  that  nature.  I'm  sure  it  was  a  mundane  kind  of 
job  after  a  while,  but  he  really  was  dedicated  to  it. 

Montgomery  Ward's  at  that  time  was  a  very  thriving  business.  Especially  in  the 
Depression  years,  it  was  really  a  struggle.  In  fact,  he  lost  his  job  during  the  Depression 
because  people  weren't  buying  anything,  and  then  went  back  there  [later].  I  remember 
going  to  the  big  building,  which  is  torn  down,  I  guess.  I  don't  even  know  if  it's  there 
anymore  now.  But  I'd  go  up  to  his  office.  It  was  just  a  noisy  place,  and  people  were 
running  all  around. 

When  he  first  started  work,  he  was  a  deliverer,  an  order  filler,  and  they  used  to  fill 
orders  on  roller  skates  because  the  place  was  so  large,  going  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
And,  of  course,  it  was  for  people  who  were  buying  in  the  retail  store,  and  they  were 


buying  through  the  catalog,  and  so  they  gave  [the  order  fillers]  I  think  twenty  minutes  to 
get  the  item  down  to  the  customer.  He  was  a  big  guy.  He  was  over  six  feet  tall  and  kind 
of  lanky.  I  can't  imagine  him  on  roller  skates,  frankly,  [laughs]  But  that's  how  they  did 
it,  yes.  So  it's  kind  of  a  fun  thing  to  think  about. 

McCreery:  That's  a  great  detail. 

Larson:        Yes. 

McCreery:  Tell  me  something  about  your  own  schooling. 

Larson:        I  was,  of  course,  raised  in  East  Oakland,  so  I  attended  public  school  originally,  which 

was  just  at  kindergarten  level,  and  then  there  was  a  Catholic  school  that  had  just  opened 
on  100th  Avenue  and  East  Fourtheenth,  St.  Louis  Bertrand  [School],  which  was  a  brand- 
new  grammar  school,  eight  grades.  My  mother  was,  of  course,  from  a  Catholic  origin,  so 
she  felt  that  was  a  good  place  for  me  to  be,  so  that's  where  I  went  to  grammar  school. 

And  then,  during  the  time  that  I  was  in  grammar  school,  Bishop  O'Dowd  High  School 
opened  up.  Actually,  the  first  two  years  of  the  high  school  were  at  the  grammar  school. 
They  housed  the  high  school  there  for  a  short  time.  And  so,  naturally,  when  we 
graduated  from  grammar  school,  Bishop  O'Dowd  was  the  place  to  go,  so  I  went  to 
Bishop  O'Dowd  for  four  years  and  then  applied  and  was  accepted  at  USF  [University  of 
San  Francisco]. 

I  went  two  years  to  USF,  and  then  Jan  and  I  were  married,  and  I  continued  my 
schooling  after  that.  I  never  did  get  my  degree,  unfortunately,  but  I  got  about  three  and  a 
half  years  of  college.  I'm  so  close.  I  probably  should  go  back  and  get  it.  [laughs]  But  I 
did  go  to  Cal  State  [California  State  University]  Hayward  as  well,  after  that,  through  the 
[AC  Transit]  District,  actually.  I  took  several  night  courses.  That  was  really  kind  of  hard 
to  do. 


But  anyway,  that's  kind  of  the  background.  Of  course,  the  real  education  was 
working  at  the  job  for  so  many  years  and  learning  how  to  deal  with  all  of  the  issues,  so  it 
was  kind  of  an  OJT  [on-the-job  training]  kind  of  thing,  [laughs]  So  I  don't  know,  you 
know?  It's  probably  not  that  easy  to  do  that  that  way  now,  but  it  worked  for  me  at  that 
time,  and  we  were  able  to  raise  our  family  and  do  very  well,  actually. 


First  AC  Transit  Job;  Traffic  Checker.  1961 


McCreery:  What  was  your  first  job? 

Larson:       Actually,  I  was  hired  [at  AC  Transit]  as  a  traffic  checker,  which  is  the  lowest  possible 
position  you  can  find  other  than-I  guess  the  mail  carrier  was  the  other  one.  We  were 
kind  of  comparable.  But  I  was  still  at  school  at  the  time,  and  so  I  took  the  job  as  a 
summer  job,  so  it  was  probably  in  May- well,  it  was.  It  was  May  22,  [1961]  because  that 
was  my  official  date.  I  was  going  to  just  work  that  summer  and  then  go  back  to  school 
the  next  year.  I  wasn't  sure  where,  because  I  wasn't  going  back  to  San  Francisco. 

So  I  worked  through  the  summer,  counting  passengers  and  working  for-the  person 
who  hired  me  was  E.  Sam  Davis,  who  was  the  department  manager  at  the  time.  His 
assistant  was  Warren  E.  Robinson,  and  the  third  person  in  line  was  Dick  Videll.  I 
worked  for  them  through  the  summer,  and  then  when  September  came  around,  I  was  still 
kind  of  uncertain  what  to  do  as  far  as  schooling  because  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  going 
to  do.  So  I  applied  to  Laney  [College]  for  night  school  and  continued  on,  but  stayed  on 
at  AC  Transit. 

And  then  there  was  an  opportunity  to  go  from  the  traffic  checking  position  to  work  in 
the  office  as  kind  of  an  assistant  something.  I  can't  remember  the  title,  even.  It  was 
probably  assistant  schedule  analyst  or  something  like  that. 

McCreery:  Yes,  actually,  that's  what  I  saw  written  in  some  of  the  background  material.  That  was 
the  next  year,  1962? 

Larson:        Well,  let's  see,  '61,  '62— yes,  it  was  probably  late  in  '61,  probably  November  or 

something  like  that.  And  so  they  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  do  that,  and  I  thought,  well, 
it's  probably  good  to  have  some  work.  The  pay  was  not  very  great.  I  think  I  mentioned 
I  started  at  $375  a  month,  and  for  us  that  was  fine  because  we  didn't  really  have  a  lot  of 
major  expenses  at  that  time. 

McCreery:  That's  hard  to  believe.  Before  we  leave  the  traffic  checking,  tell  me  exactly  what  you 
had  to  do  in  that  job. 

Larson:        Okay.  They  were  eight-hour-a-day  assignments,  and  they  could  be  split  shifts.  There 
were  no  real  work  rules  that  prevented  them  from  doing  anything  as  far  as  working.  I 


could  work  Saturdays  or  Sundays  or  anytime,  pretty  much,  on  call.  We  were  required  to 
provide  information  to  the  schedulers  who  were  doing  the  routes  and  schedule  work,  as 
far  as  what  our  passenger  loads  were  on  these  vehicles  over  the  eight-hour  period.  There 
were  other  traffic  checkers,  so  they  would  break  it  up  into  sections  for  the  day,  so  you'd 
cover  twelve  or  so-mostly  twelve-hour  periods.  There  was  an  eight-hour  shift  and  then 
there  was  a  half  of  somebody  else's  work  day,  and  they  worked  somewhere  else.  So  with 
three  checkers,  then  you  can  cover  two  twelve-hour  periods.  That's  the  way  they  did  it. 

The  low  man  on  the  totem  pole  usually  caught  the  worst  assignments.  We  would  go 
to  a  street  corner  that  would  be  pre-assigned.  Usually  the  assignments  were  made  almost 
on  a  daily  basis,  so  you  didn't  really  know  your  work  week—other  than  you  knew  that 
you  were  going  to  work  Monday  through  Friday  or  Tuesday  through  Saturday  or 
something  like  that.  So  you  would  be  assigned  to  a  location  and  you  would  be  there  for 
that  time  period,  and  you'd  just  count  everything  that  went  by. 

You  had  to  write  down  the  bus  number.  There's  a  little  number  in  the  window.  I 
don't  know  if  you've  ever  seen  it  on  the  front  of  a  bus.  It's  called  the  schedule  number 
or  the  block  number.  That's  the  schedule  of  that  bus.  It  helps  you  identify  which  bus  it 
is.  And  then  the  route,  of  course,  whatever  line  it  was.  Then  you  had  to  write  down  the 
number  of  people  on  the  bus  as  best  you  could  count  them. 

Sometimes  the  bus  would  just  go  by  and  so-after  a  while,  you  got  pretty  good  at  it.  If 
you  couldn't  see  everyone,  usually  the  rule  of  thumb  was  you  counted  one  side  and 
doubled  it  because  most  people  will  evenly  space  themselves  through  a  bus,  so  you're 
within  one  or  two  of  how  many  people  were  there.  If  the  bus  was  full  and  there  were 
standees,  then  you  knew— we  already  knew  how  many  seats  there  were  on  the  bus, 
assuming  they  were  all  filled,  and  you  just  counted  the  people  standing  and  added  it  to 
the  total  [number  of  seats],  so  that's  how  it's  done. 

They  would  pick  locations  that  were  possibly  transfer  points  or  where  several  buses 
would  cross  so  that  they  could  check  more  than  one  line  at  the  same  time,  so  it  got  pretty 
busy  sometimes.  But  it  was  a  very  boring  job,  let  me  tell  you!  [laughs] 

I  was  assigned  once  at  Eighth  and  Clay.  I  don't  know  if  you  know  where  that  is  in 
downtown  Oakland,  but  it  was  in  the  red  light  district  of  Oakland  at  that  time,  which  was, 
of  course,  cleaned  up  after  that.  But  the  pimps  would  always  come  out  and  wonder  what 
the  heck  I  was  doing  out  there!  [laughs]  I  told  them  I  was  working  this  corner,  [laughs] 
But  anyway,  sometimes  it  was  a  little  scary  because  you  were  out  there  6:00  in  the 


morning  sometimes  and  may  be  out  there-during  the  wintertime,  it  was  after  dark  [in  the 
evening],  so  it  was  kind  of  a—you  know-but  I  never  had  any  bad  experiences. 

McCreery:  I'm  surprised  the  schedule  started  that  early  and  ran  that  late,  but  I  suppose  that's  the 
only  way  to  check  what  really  is  going  on. 

Larson:       Yes.  Well,  generally,  even  though  the  major  loads  are  not  occurring  at  6:00  in  the 

morning,  in  order  to  be  able  to  provide  a  7:00  arrival  at  some  other  location,  you  have  to 
get  on  the  bus  at  6:00  in  order  to  get  there,  so  the  buses  are  still  getting  out  there  and 
starting  to  collect  people. 

Oh,  you  [had  to]  put  the  time  down.  That  was  the  last  item  that  I  didn't  mention.  And 
the  traffic  checkers  were  not  given  a  schedule.  In  other  words,  they  weren't  given  the 
scheduled  time.  They  were  to  write  down  the  time  that  that  bus  actually  passed  them  or 
arrived  or  whatever,  so  that  there  was  no  chance  that  you  might  fudge  it  or  do  anything 
like  that,  [laughs] 

And  we  were  to  check  our  watch  every  day,  we  would  call  in—the  radio  room  is  called 
central  dispatch,  and  they  maintain  the  system  clock,  and  so  we'd  call  in  every  morning 
before  we  went  to  work  and  ask  for  a  time  check  and  then  check  our  watches.  And  then 
we  had  to  have  a  certain  kind  of  watch  that  was  very  accurate.  So  all  of  these  things 
were  very  important  to  me  at  the  time,  [laughs]  That  was  my  first  experience. 

McCreery:  Now,  how  did  you  dress  for  this  job? 

Larson:        Oh,  just  regular  casual  clothing,  really.  Of  course,  if  it  was  raining,  with  a  raincoat. 

McCreery:  You  stood  out  in  the  rain  pretty  often? 

Larson:        Yes.  Or  you  find  an  overhang  or  someplace  that  you  can  get  to.  It  could  get— yes,  it 

could  get  pretty  cold  sometimes,  and  sometimes  it  can  get  very  hot.  But  in  a  way  it  was  a 
good  experience  to  have  that  fundamental,  basic  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in  that  area 
because  later  on,  I  was  responsible  for  those  traffic  checkers  who  were  out  there  doing 
that  kind  of  work,  and  it's  nice  to  know  what  they're  facing  sometimes. 


Role  of  the  Schedule  Analyst 


McCreery:  Absolutely.  Now,  how  did  they  use  all  the  information  that  you  were  compiling  on  the 
street  corners? 

Larson:        Okay.  What  they  would  do  then,  it  would  be  put  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  it  would  be  by 
[route]  direction.  Of  course,  you  put  as  much  information  as  you  could  get.  Sometimes 
you  couldn't  get  all  the  information  because  the  bus  went  by  or  there  were  two  buses  at 
the  same  time  or  whatever,  so  you  get  as  much  information  as  you  could,  and  then  the 
schedule  analyst,  who  is  the  person  who  took  this  information  and  worked  with  it,  would 
analyze  it  based  on  the  current  schedule  that  was  there.  They  would  look  first  of  all 
whether  it  was  on  time,  whether  these  buses  were  on  time. 

Oh,  every  time  there  was  a  bus  that  was  overloaded~in  other  words,  had  more  than  a 
seated  load-we'd  put  a  circle  around  it  to  kind  of  highlight  that  there  was  an  overload 
situation  there.  And  then  the  first  thing  the  schedule  analyst  would  do  is  look  at  the 
schedule  and  find  out  if  the  bus  was  on  time  or  if  the  one  before  it  was  missing  or  some 
things  like  that;  in  other  words,  were  there  any  abnormalities. 

If  it  looked  like  everything  was  there  and  everything  was  reasonably  close,  then  there 
probably  was  a  load  problem.  In  other  words,  there  were  too  many  people  riding  that  bus 
at  that  time,  so  the  schedule  analyst  then  will  look  at  that  schedule  and  look  at  the  load 
factors  and  say,  well,  we  have  a  half-hour  headway.  There's  a  bus  every  half  hour  here. 
But  right  in  this  one  period,  we've  got  sixty  people  on  this  one  bus,  and  we've  got  forty 
people  on  the  one  before  and  about  thirty  on  the  one  after.  So  it  looks  like  we've  got  too 
much  time  between  the  buses. 

It's  kind  of  interesting:  every  minute  that  you  break  down  that  headway  will  be 
equivalent  percentage  of  people  that  will  move  from  one  of  those— will  be  picked  up  by 
the  bus  ahead  or  behind  it. 

McCreery:  Give  me  an  example,  then. 

Larson:        Okay.  Say  you  had  sixty  people  in  the  middle  bus,  and  you  had  thirty  [on  the  first  bus] 
and  thirty  [on  the  third  bus],  say,  whatever  it  was.  If  you  changed  that  time  frame,  of  the 
first  bus  ten  minutes  later--so  the  ten  minute  change  is  a  third  of  the  time.  Theoretically, 
a  third  of  the  passengers  on  the  second  bus  would  board  the  first  bus.  So  you  drop  the 
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leader  back.  If  it  was  ten  minutes-it  wouldn't  be  that  much,  though,  usually-you  should 
get  a  third  of  those  passengers  riding  that  earlier  bus.  Theoretically,  they  all  were  getting 
on  at  various  times  within  that  half-hour  period,  so  you  pick  up  the  ones  that  were 
waiting  earlier  for  that  [middle]  bus,  that  would  catch  the  one  just  before  it.  So  you  put 
ten  to  twenty  or  so  many  people  on  that  bus.  Usually  it  was  moved  just  a  couple  of 
minutes.  So  you  figured  a  couple  of  minutes  doesn't  really  affect  the  general  schedule, 
and  yet  it  would  give  the  opportunity  of  the  bus  that  comes  before  to  pick  up  a  few  more 
of  the  people  that  were  on  the  one  behind. 

McCreery:  Spread  out  the  load? 

Larson:        Yes.  The  half-hour  period  is  probably  not  realistic.  It  would  probably  be  on  a  line  that 
would  have  a  bus  every  five  minutes.  And  then  if  you  changed  a  minute  there,  it  would 
make  quite  an  effect  on  that,  especially  if  they  were  on  time.  And  so  we  wouldn't  just  do 
it  on  one  check;  they  would  have  us  go  out  there  maybe  a  whole  week  and  check  it  every 
day  and  see  if  it  repeated  every  day.  Sometimes  it  was  just  an  anomaly  and  would  only 
occur  once. 

McCreery:  How  many  traffic  checkers  were  there  at  the  time  you  first  started? 

Larson:        Let's  see,  I  think  there  were  five  or  six.  I  can't  remember  now.  I  think  there  were  six, 
yes.  And  since  I  was  working  just  in  the  summertime,  I  may  have  been  an  extra  over 
their  normal— because  the  rest  of  them  at  that  time  were  all  permanent.  But  they  were 
covering  a  lot  of  territory,  too.  Generally,  they  would  assign  traffic  checkers  or  they 
would  check  areas  they  considered  the  key  points  or  the  bellwether  points.  They  would 
be  high-capacity,  generally  multiple-line  [points],  where  they  would  cross. 

University  and  Shattuck  was  one  that  we  checked  a  lot  because  that  was  kind  of  the 
5 1  line,  the  end,  so  you  wanted  to  make  sure— and  then  they  would  put  a  traffic  checker 
possibly  at  College  and  Broadway  or  someplace  like  that,  so  then  you  take  both  checks 
and  you  can  see  what's  happening  to  the  buses,  follow  it,  kind  of,  along  and  maybe  put 
somebody  in  downtown  Oakland,  arriving  in  downtown  Oakland,  leaving  downtown 
Oakland,  into  Alameda.  That's  the  51  line. 

And  then  you  could  follow  it  right  down  and  see  what  was  going  on,  both  in  load 
factor  as  well  as  on  time,  to  see  how  it's  affected.  And  then  it  gives  the  schedule  analyst 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  judgment  on  what's  going  on  on  that  bus  or  that  section  of  the 
line. 


,     And  then,  if  you  find  that  it's  consistently  having  a  problem,  then  you  have  to  fix  it— 
sometimes  it's  just  traffic  develops  over  time  or  more  signals  get  involved  or  more  bus 
stops  are  put  in-you  know,  a  lot  of  conditions  occur,  variables.  And  a  schedule  that  may 
have  worked  two  years  go  may  not  work  anymore  because  things  have  changed:  a  new 
building  was  built  or  opened  along  the  corridor  and  it  created  more  activity,  schools  tend 
to  affect  us— "us"!  Here  I  am,  back  in  the  driver's  seat!  [laughs] 

So  the  traffic  checker  is  providing  the  information  for  the  analyst  to  see  what's  going 
on  in  the  street  because  the  analyst  just  can't  see  everything  at  one  time.  And  even  yet 
there  is  no  technology  that's  effectively  providing  that  information  automatically. 

McCreery:  Tracking  the  route? 

Larson:  Right.  There  are  systems  now  that  are  using  GPS  [global  position  system],  and  they're 
connecting  it  with  the  fare  boxes.  It's  really  high-tech  stuff.  But  it  would  give  you  that 
information  ultimately,  if  it  would  work  correctly. 


History  of  National  City  Lines;  Changing  Rail  Lines  to  Bus  Lines 


McCreery:  It  sounds  as  if  this  system  was  already  in  place  when  you  came.  They  had  it  all  set  up 

and  they  were  using  it.  Do  you  know-was  there  anything  similar  under  the  Key  System? 

Larson:        This  was  Key  System.  This  was  the  Key  System.  See,  I  started  in  1961.  The 

changeover  from  National  City  Lines  to  AC  Transit  was  in  October  of  1960,  so  it  had 
only  been— what?-six  months  or  eight  months-well,  seven  months,  actually.  So  the 
system  was  the  same,  actually.  Same  buses,  same  drivers.  Everything  was  the  same. 
The  only  difference  was  the  name,  at  that  time.  And  in  fact,  that  first  year  that  I  worked 
there  ultimately  is  when  they  started  getting  the  new  buses  in,  but  still  the  routes  were  the 
same,  so  all  they  did  was  put  a  new  bus  on  an  old  route-just  changed  the  buses,  actually. 

McCreery:  You  mentioned  they  bought  about  250  new  buses? 

Larson:        I  remember  that  number  because  it  was  so  significant,  because  it  seemed  like  such  a  large 
number.  They  bought  250  buses.  When  the  district  initially  started,  I  think  that  order 
was  placed  immediately,  and  so  it  was  over  [the  course  of]  a  year,  I  think,  they  were 
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delivered.  My  recollection  was  they  were  about  $16,000  each.  They  may  not  even  have 
been  that  much.  I  don't  know.  But  250.  And  that  came  out  of  part  of  that  bond  issue, 

yes.2 

Of  course,  the  whole  purpose  of  that  was  to  give  a  new  image  to  the  district.  The  old 
Key  System  buses  were  yellow,  with  the  green  stripe  and  the  white  top.  I  don't  know  if 
you've  even  seen-I'll  show  you  one,  in  fact,  if  you  want  to  take  a  peek. 

McCreery:  Sure. 

[tape  interruption] 

McCreery:  We've  been  looking  at  these  model  buses  that  were  given  you  when  you  retired,  to  get  an 
idea  of  how  these  looked.  Just  talking,  as  we  were  a  moment  ago,  about  the  new  ones, 
the  250  new  ones,  I  see  these  were  GMC  [General  Motors  Corporation]  coaches.  Tell 
me  a  little  bit  about  what  people  thought  of  these  when  they  came  in. 

Larson:        Well,  of  course,  they  had  lived  with  the  older  versions  for  so  many  years.  Nothing  had 
been  purchased  new  at  the  Key  System  or  National  City  Lines,  actually.  They  were  kind 
of  winding  down,  trying  to  unload  the  property  because  they  were  real  estate  venturers, 
and  they  were  selling  off  the  real  estate  from  the  rail  right-of-ways  and  then  converting  to 
buses.  The  buses  were  old  and  rickety  and  noisy  and  drafty  and  leaked  and  things  like 
that,  so  it  was  really  a  nice  thing  for  the  passenger  to  have  a  brand-new  vehicle. 

The  general  philosophy  at  the  time  was  that  the  General  Motors  coach  was  the  best 
manufactured,  and  so  they  went  with  the  250,  and  then  I  think  for  several  years  after  that, 
purchased  additional  General  Motors,  mainly  because  of  the  maintenance  standpoint, 
everything  was  the  same  or  very  similar,  and  so  they  could  interchange  engines  and 
brakes  and  things  of  that  nature,  and  so  there  was  an  economic  advantage  to  do  that. 
This  was  prior  to  the  low-bid  process  the  federal  government  required  when  federal 
money  became  available,  which  changed  the  whole  capability  of  the  district  to  do  that, 
even. 

McCreery:  But,  as  you  say,  that  was  later. 


2  On  October  20,  1958,  voters  approved  by  a  simple  majority  a  $16.5  million  bond  issue  to  equip 
the  new  AC  Transit  District. 
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Larson:       That  was  later,  yes.  That  was  probably  in  the  seventies,  I  guess.  But  anyway,  the  initial 
impact  of  the  new  vehicle  and,  of  course,  the  design  and  everything  and  the  comfort  was 
to  give  the  taxpayer  a  visible  and  actual  change  that  occurred  when  the  transit  district 
took  over  and  met  some  of  the  promises  that  were  made  as  part  of  that  bond  issue. 

McCreery:  Now,  you  were  mentioning  National  City  Lines  a  moment  ago.  Tell  me  what  else  you 
know  about  the  old  setup,  as  it  existed  before  the  district  was  formed. 

Larson:        Well,  I  didn't  work  for  them,  actually,  so  I  don't  know  as  far  as  the  actual— the  politics 
inside  or  not,  but  Sam  Davis,  who  hired  me,  was  a  long-time  employee  of  National  City 
Lines.  Actually,  his  responsibility  within  National  City  Lines  was  to  convert  rail 
properties  to  bus  services.  That  was  their  philosophy  and  obviously  for  the  longer  term- 
as  far  as  I  understand,  their  longer-term  purpose  was  to  liquidate  all  of  the  rail  right-of- 
ways,  which,  of  course,  was  the  real  estate  values. 

His  role  was  to  visit  a  property,  evaluate  it,  convert  all  of  the  rail  lines  to  bus  lines, 
and  then  essentially  provide  the  schedules  and  everything  necessary  to  make  that  happen. 
When  National  City  Lines  started  to  wind  down  and  he  no  longer  was  doing  that 
anymore  because  he  had  completed  his  responsibility,  he  took  a  job  with  National  City 
Lines  in  Oakland,  essentially  because  he  wanted  to  locate  in  California.  He  was 
originally  in  L.A.  for  a  short  time.  That  was  another  National  City  Lines  property. 

McCreery:  Now,  you  mentioned  that  he  hired  you  at  AC  Transit.  What  kind  of  a  guy  was  he? 

Larson:        Sam?  Sam  Davis  was  a  unique  individual,  let  me  tell  you.  He  had  all  kinds  of  stories,  all 
kinds  of  experiences.  A  very  nice  person  from  the  aspect  of  being  very  respectful  and 
treating  you  as  an  individual.  Tremendous  experiences.  Of  course,  he  had  gone  through 
this  transition  over  the  nation,  now.  It  wasn't  just  California.  He  had  started  in  St. 
Louis,  where  he  actually  was  raised.  I  think  that's  where  he  was  hired  on  to  National 
City  Lines  and  then  worked  his  way  through  their  ranks  until  they  got  to  this  point  where 
they  were  buying  up  properties  all  across  the  country. 

Many  of  the  bus  systems  were  subsidized  by  the  federal  government  during  the 
Second  World  War  because  of  the  war  effort  and  they  would-I  think  it  was  called  "cost- 
plus,"  was  the  terminology  used.  In  other  words,  the  company  would  run  as  many  buses 
as  necessary  to  provide  access  to  the  shipyards  and  various  places  that  they  provided 
service,  and  then  the  company  would  figure  out  what  the  cost  was  and  then  the 
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government  would  pay  them  for  the  cost  of  that  service,  plus  a  small  profit  margin 
because  this  was  a  private  corporation. 

McCreery:  That's  how  the  subsidy  worked? 

Larson:        That's  how  it  worked.  And  so  they  were  really  subsidized  during  the  war,  but  when  the 
war  was  over,  it  stopped.  And  so  all  of  these  companies  which  had  built  up  these  work 
forces  and  equipment  were  left  without  the  resources  to  be  able  to  operate  them,  and  so 
they  were  struggling.  Of  course,  many  of  those  were  rail  streetcar  lines.  And  the 
equipment  was  never  really  replaced  as  much  as  it  was  just  kept  going. 

And  so  when  the  money  started  drying  up  and  the  rail  lines  were  really  in  need  of 
repair,  not  only  the  equipment  but  the  right-of-ways,  National  City  Lines  would  go  to  a 
property,  say  St.  Louis  or  Los  Angeles  or  Oakland—or  Stockton  had  part  of  it-San  Jose 
was  one  of  them— and  they  would  make  an  offer  to  buy  the  entire  thing.  In  other  words, 
they'd  go  to  the  city  fathers  and  say,  "Your  transit  system  is  having  problems.  We  would 
like  to  purchase  it."  And  so  they  would  go  to  the  owners  and  say,  "Okay,  the  city  will 
support  us  on  this." 

And  so  they'd  buy  these  properties  out,  and  then  they'd  bring  Sam  Davis  in,  and  he 
would  rearrange  everything,  and  they  would  eliminate  the  rail  lines.  They  kept  some  rail 
lines,  but  he  would  eliminate  some,  and  then  they  would  put  the  buses  in  their  place.  Of 
course,  that  was  his  expertise,  scheduling,  primarily  bus  scheduling.  The  theory  was  that 
buses  were  more  flexible  than  trains.  If  you  routed  it  to  go  to  the  wrong  place,  you  just 
move  it  over  to  another  street,  whereas  a  rail  line  you  couldn't  do  that. 

So  that  was  kind  of  his  background.  And  so  when  he  came  to  the  Bay  Area  and 
started  working  for  National  City  Lines  here,  he  kind  of  was  doing  the  same  thing  within 
the  Oakland  system. 

## 


Larson:        So  then,  as  he  was  no  longer  traveling  from  one  property  to  the  other,  he  settled  here,  and 
then  he  was  responsible  to  kind  of  do  the  cleanup  work  for  the  National  City  Lines' 
operation  here  in  the  East  Bay,  and  was  responsible,  I  believe-this  I'm  not  sure;  I'm  just 
guessing-!  think  he  was  responsible  for  the  transition  from  the  rail  lines  to  the  bus  lines 
in  the  Oakland  area,  because  when  I  was  in  grammar  school  there  were  still  streetcars  on 
the  streets,  on  East  14th  and  various  places  in  Oakland.  By  the  time  I  was  in  high  school, 
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they  were  all  gone,  so  they  eliminated  all  of  the  rails  and  converted  them  to  the  bus 
system. 

There  was  also  an  inter-urban  rail  line,  which  ran  across  the  Bay  Bridge,  which,  when 
the  Bay  Bridge  opened,  it  was  part  of  the  initial  opening.  Those  ultimately  were  taken 
off  as  well,  like  the  F  line  in  Berkeley  and  the  A  line  was  on  East  Fourteenth  Street,  and 
the  K  line  and  a  few  of  these  others  now  are  all  bus  routes.  They  were  originally 
equivalent  type  of  service  like  the  BART  [Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit]  service  but  on  city 
streets,  not  on  private  right-of-ways,  mostly  not  private  right-of-ways. 

And  I've  heard,  and  I  think  this  is  probably  realistic,  most  of  the  cities  in  the  area 
were  anxious  to  get  the  rails  out  of  the  streets  because  there  was  a  lot  of  cost  related  to 
maintaining  streets  where  there  were  rails  in  the  streets  because  of  the  damage  to  the 
streets  when  the  rails  were  flexing  and  moving  around,  cracking  pavement  and  things. 
Plus  the  safety  issues,  because  most  of  the  trains  would  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
and  you'd  have  to  have  safety  islands.  I'm  sure  there  were  a  thousand  reasons  that  a 
traffic  engineer  wanted  to  get  rid  of  those  trains  off  the  streets  because  it  messed  up 
signals,  and  it  messed  up  a  lot  of  things. 

So  there  were  a  lot  of  reasons  to  get  rid  of  it.  There  weren't  too  many  people  that 
were  in  favor  of  it.  The  equipment  was  old.  In  fact,  I  think  they  ultimately  sold  those 
rail  cars  to  Brazil  or  Venezuela,  I  think,  in  South  America.  I  think  that's  where  they 
went,  yes.  They  may  still  even  be  running!  I  don't  know.  [laughs] 

McCreery:  A  whole  new  life  down  there! 

Larson:        But  if  you  have  an  opportunity,  if  you've  ever  been  to  Rio  Vista  Junction,  there's  a  rail 
museum  there,  and  they  have  those  that  still  operate.  They  have  a  couple  of  sections, 

yes. 

I  think  I  mentioned  Dick  Bertz.  If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  him,  he 
remembers  those  because  he  was  the  maintenance  guy,  and  I  think  when  he  was  starting 
out,  they  were  still  operating  a  lot  of  the  rail  service,  so  he  would  be  good  to  talk  to  about 
that. 

But  anyway,  so  Sam  Davis,  then,  was  kind  of  the  route  and  scheduling  person  that 
made  these  transitions  occur  during  the  late  thirties  and  forties  and  ultimately  fifties, 
when  the  war  was  over.  They  started  making  their  moves. 
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McCreery:  And  he  was  the  one  who  sent  you  out  to  the  various  street  corners? 

Larson:  He  was  the  department  manager  at  the  time,  so  he  personally  didn't,  but  he  directed  that 
work.  Dick  Videll  was  the  one  who  actually  did  it,  so  he  was  in  charge  of  that  part,  but 
under  [Sam's]  direction. 

McCreery:  What  about  up  the  line?  Mr.  Davis  reported  to  whom,  do  you  recall? 

Larson:        Let's  see,  the  organizational  structure  at  that  time-it  was  a  very  flat  organizational 

structure.  I  don't  recall  how  that  worked.  I  was  really  new,  so  that  wasn't  important  to 
me.  I  was  so  far  away  from  that  part  that  I  couldn't  even  imagine  what  was  going  on 
outside  of  the  office  there,  really.  But  I  think  Sam  Davis,  being  a  department  manager, 
reported  either  to  an  assistant  general  manager  or  to  the  general  manager  directly. 

McCreery:  That  was  John  Worthington  at  the  time? 

Larson:        John  Worthington,  and  I  think  there  was  an  assistant  at  that  time.  I  can't  remember  how 
it  was  structured.  John  Worthington  was  really  general  manager  for  only  a  short  time, 
and  he  passed  away  just  after  I  started  working  there.  And  then-let's  see- 

McCreery:  Kenneth  Hensel? 

Larson:        Ken  Hensel,  yes.  He  was  a  very  aloof  person.  And,  of  course,  being  just  down  at  the 

bottom  of  the  line,  I  never  even  saw  him,  actually,  all  that  time  that  I  was  there.  We  were 
located  in  Emeryville.  That  was  where  our  office  was.  And  the  general  office  was  down 
on  Broadway,  at  Eleventh  Street  and  Broadway.  So  other  than  being  hired  in  that  spot,  I 
never  had  been  there  after  that. 


Facilities  at  Emeryville 


McCreery:  Well,  tell  me  about  the  Emeryville  location. 

Larson:        Well,  Emeryville,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  National  City  Lines'  main  maintenance 

facilities  and  garages  that  was  purchased  when  AC  Transit  was  formed.  It  looked  like  it 
had  been  there  for  forty  years  already!  It  was  in  pretty  bad  shape.  And,  of  course, 
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National  City  Lines  had  not  spent  very  much  money  to  maintain  their  facilities,  so  they 
were  just  kind  of  letting  it  go. 

We  were  located  on  the  second  floor,  just  above  what  we  call  the  "gilley  room,"  or  the 
drivers'  room,  and  then  the  maintenance  shop  was  on  the  ground  floor,  right  next  to  our 
building,  so  the  diesel  fumes  would  come  up  through  the  windows,  and  the  rain  would 
come  through  the  roof,  and  it  was  kind  of  a  poor  setup. 

But  most  of  the  support  departments  were  within  that  one  building.  The  maintenance 
manager  for  the  district  was  in  that  building;  in  fact,  right  next  to  our  office.  Public 
information  was  in  that  building.  The  purchasing  department  was  in  that  building.  And, 
of  course,  the  maintenance  department  for  that  division  was  in  it.  And  they  had  what 
they  called  the  "unit  room"-which  was  kind  of  the  central  maintenance  shop,  which  now 
is  located  out  on  1 06*  Avenue  and  East  Fourteenth—was  there  as  well.  So  everything 
was  at  Emeryville,  pretty  much,  district-wide  supportive  kind  of  things,  which  of  course 
now  is  not  the  case. 

So  everybody  was  really  all  crunched  in  that  little  office,  and  the  facilities  were— 
actually,  I  didn't  even  think  about  it  then,  but  now  I  can  realize  it  was  pretty  poor.  And 
then,  of  course,  things  evolved  from  there  to  where  it  is  now.  But  that  was  really  the 
central  area. 

The  transportation  superintendent  was  also— that  was  the  person  in  charge  of  all 
operations— was  there.  So  most  of  the  operations  people  and  the  top  management  for 
operations  were  in  that  one  facility.  And  then  the  general  office  just  housed  the 
personnel  manager  and  public  relations  and  the  general  manager.  It  was  kind  of  an  old 
building,  too,  actually,  at  that  time. 

McCreery:  That's  1 106  Broadway? 

Larson:        1 1 06  Broadway,  yes,  which  was  a  rickety  old  building,  if  I  remember  correctly.  It  scared 
me  when  I  went  up  the  elevator!  [laughs]  And  then,  let's  see,  there  was  a  division  out  on 
Seminary  [Avenue]  and  San  Leandro  Blvd.  That  was  existing  at  the  time.  And  then 
there  was  another  one  in  Richmond,  which  was  the  smallest  division,  which  was  out  on 
Twenty-first  and  McDonald.  [Those]  were  Divisions  2,  3  and  4.  I  could  never  figure  out 
where  Division  1  was!  Division  1  was  the  rail  facility  at  the  west  end  of  the  Bay  Bridge. 
That  was  closed,  of  course,  when  the  trains  were  pulled  off,  and  it  became  a  storage 
facility  for  a  long  time. 
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McCreery:  But  it  no  longer  existed? 

Larson:       The  facility  was  there,  but  it  was  no  longer  an  active  part  of  AC  Transit.  In  fact,  I  don't 
think  it  belonged  to  the  district.  I  think  it  was  either  given  or  sold  to  the  state  toll  bridge 
authority  at  that  time,  or  somebody  there.  But  they  still  had  some  of  those  trains  stored 
in  there  when  I  first  started  working,  and  then  they  were  ultimately  sold  to  South 
America. 

So  that  was  Division  1.  Everybody  asks,  "Where's  Division  1?"  Division  2,  which 
was  the  Emeryville  division,  was  kind  of  the  brain  center  of  the  operation  as  far  as  the 
day-to-day  kinds  of  things,  so  we  were  all  close  together,  which  was  nice  in  a  way 
because  if  you  wanted  to  talk  to  the  superintendent  of  operations,  you  just  went  next 
door.  Or  if  you  wanted  to  talk  to  the  maintenance  manager,  you  just  went  next  door.  Or 
if  you  needed  to  get  a  hold  of  a  supervisor,  the  central  dispatcher  was  right  across  the  hall 
from  us,  with  the  radio  room,  so  within  three  steps  we  were  in  communication  with  most 
of  the  major  people  in  the  district  right  there. 

The  schedule  department  at  that  time  was  probably  about  fifteen  people,  I  think, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  people.  And  then  the  traffic  checkers  were  probably  four  or  five  of 
those. 


The  Fine  Points  of  Scheduling;  Effects  of  Drivers'  Contract 


McCreery:  Now,  which  of  these  employees  were  unionized  at  that  time? 

Larson:        None.  None  of  the  schedule  department  was  unionized  at  all.  That  was  a  non-union 
shop.  In  fact,  the  only  union  people  were  the  drivers  and  the  maintenance  personnel  at 
that  time,  so  everyone  in  the  office  portion  of  that  facility  were  non-union,  which  they 
now  are  not.  Now  they're  in  one  or  another  of  the  unions. 

McCreery:  Did  the  union  have  any  direct  bearing  on  your  life  and  work? 

Larson:        Well,  they  did.  They  did.  But  from  a  conflict  standpoint  more  than  anything.  The  union 
rules,  obviously,  were  applied  to  our  work  in  the  schedule  department,  so  we  had  to 
continually  meet  the  contractual  requirements:  eight-hour  days  and  shifts  and  days  off 
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and  certain  work  rules  that  related  to  drivers'  assignments  and  things  of  that  nature.  See, 
because  the  schedule  department  also  made  drivers'  assignments.  That  was  part  of  that 
responsibility,  so  we  not  only  scheduled  the  buses  and  made  sure  that  they  were 
operating  on  schedule,  but  we  also  quarterly  provided- if  you  were  a  bus  driver, 
according  to  seniority,  you  got  to  pick  your  run,  so  we  created  the  runs.  And  that  was  all 
done  by  hand.  It  was  impossible!  Now  that  I  see  it,  you  know? 

McCreery:  How  did  you  keep  track  of  that? 

Larson:        Well,  you  didn't  change  very  much  because  you  really  couldn't  manage  the  changes. 
Because  we  were  probably  running-!  would  guess—and  this  I  don't  know  for  sure 
because  I  wasn't  really  dealing  with  the  numbers  at  that  time— probably  350  or  400  buses 
at  that  time,  and  of  course  all  the  schedules  that  go  with  it.  And  there  were  probably 
seventy  routes  or  something  like  that,  so  there  would  be  seventy  bus  line  schedules  that 
you'd  have  to  maintain.  And  there  were  probably  less  than  1,000  drivers.  I'm  not  sure, 
actually,  what  the  total  number  was,  but  somewhere  around  a  thousand  drivers  that  you 
had  to  provide  work  for.  So  it  would  be  1,000  eight-hour  shifts  of  some  sort,  and  split 
shifts,  and  things  of  that  nature,  and  it  all  had  to  meet  the  union  requirements. 

So  when  you  make  a  change,  you  have  to  be  real  careful  that  you  can  make  everything 
work  together  because  if  you  change  somebody's  run,  the  union  rules  say  that  you  can't 
work  from  one  day  to  the  next  day  within  eleven  hours  of  the  day  before,  so  you  have  to 
watch  those  kind  of  things,  which  are  somewhat  innocuous. 

But  most  of  it  is  cost  issues.  In  other  words,  if  you  lengthen  somebody's  work  day, 
then  they're  going  to  get  over  eight  hours,  so  they're  going  to  get  time  and  a  half  to  work. 
Unfortunately,  the  other  person,  who  was  working  that  same  bus  that  relieves  them  is  a 
shorter  work  day,  so  he's  only  working  seven  hours,  so  you've  got  to  pay  him  extra  to 
bring  up-because  you  have  to  guarantee  eight.  I  mean,  there's  a  whole  economic 
strategy  that  will  make  you  gray  after  a  while,  [laughs] 

But  because  it  was  manually  done,  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  major  changes  in  the 
system  quickly.  In  other  words,  you  could  do  it,  and  it  was  possible  to  do,  but  it  was  not 
done  if  you  could  avoid  doing  it,  so  the  kinds  of  changes  that  were  made  were  very 
minor,  so  you  would  make  a  change— like,  I  was  telling  you  earlier  about  moving  a  bus  a 
couple  of  minutes  here  or  there,  sometimes  two  minutes  could  mess  you  up.  It  literally 
could!  It's  crazy! 
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I'll  give  you  one  example.  There's  a  rule  in  the  contract  that  says  if  you  have  a  split 
run,  and  the  split  is  sixty  minutes  or  less,  you  can  treat  that  as  a  straight  run.  It's 
important  now.  Remember,  that's  a  straight  run.  So  if  you  have  a  fifty-nine  minute 
break,  then  that's  considered  a  straight  run  for  a  bus  driver,  even  though  he  has  a  fifty- 
nine  minute  break.  But  if  you  move  that  bus  two  minutes  [laughs],  it  makes  it  sixty-one 
minutes,  and  then  it  becomes  a  split  run.  In  other  words,  that  break  is  not  only  greater 
than  the  straight  run  limit  of  sixty  minutes,  it  creates  a  different  run,  a  split  run.  But  also 
the  bus  driver  doesn't  get  paid  for  that  sixty-one  minutes.  Fifty-nine  minutes,  he  got  paid 
straight  through. 

But  the  reason  that  that  straight  run  was  so  important  is,  in  another  part  of  the  contract 
it  says  you  have  to  have  60  percent  of  all  of  your  runs  straight.  So  the  district  is  trying  to 
keep  that  right  close  to  60  percent.  So,  if  you  move  that  bus  two  minutes  and  you  lost 
one  straight  run,  you  may  not  be  60  percent  because  it  would  be  that  close. 

And  so  then  what  you'd  have  to  do  is  you'd  have  to  go  through  the  entire  driver 
assignment  and  see  if  you  can  find  another  two  pieces  of  work  or  something  to  put 
together  to  make  another  straight  run,  or  you  have  to  break  up  existing  runs  and  put  it  on 
what  they  call  the  extra  board,  which  costs  more  to  operate  because  you're  giving  pieces 
and  the  penalties  are  greater. 

McCreery:  That's  a  good  example  of  how  a  couple  of  minutes  makes  a  big  difference. 

Larson:        Two  minutes  can  blow  the  whole  thing  for  you,  and  it  happened  all  the  time  because 
what  we  were  trying  to  do  is  adjust  these  frequencies  to  allow  for  load  factors,  and 
obviously  we  didn't  want  to  put  another  bus  on  if  we  could  avoid  it  because  there's  a 
cost.  And  also  it's  difficult  to  do  because  you  have  to  do  all  the  changes  in  the  structure. 
Or  you  try  to  fix  it,  and  so  we  would  fix  it.  Of  course,  the  first  thing  you'd  look  for  is:  If 
I  move  it  three  minutes,  what's  it  going  to  do  to  the  runs? 

And  so  you  have  to  look  up  all  the  runs.  And  you'd  literally  have  to  look  it  up.  And 
there  was  a  pile  of  paper,  probably  eight  or  nine  hundred  sheets  of  paper,  which  was  the 
schedule.  You'd  have  to  go  through  each  one  and  see  if  you  can  find  a  piece  that  will 
work.  And  that's  what  I  did  when  I  first  started  there,  after  traffic  checking. 

McCreery:  Yes,  when  you  became  the  assistant  schedule  analyst? 
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Larson:       They  taught  me  how  to  do  that  and  what  to  do,  and  I  had  to  learn  the  contract.  Actually, 
it  didn't  take  that  long  to  learn  it  because  you  were  doing  it  every  day,  and  you  were  just 
spending  hours  and  hours  and  hours  trying  to  find  this  little  piece  that  would  fit.  Believe 
it  or  not,  I  got  so  familiar  with  that,  I  knew  where  all  of  the  little  pieces  were,  and  I 
[could]— if  I  knew  this  was  going  to  happen,  I'd  say,  "Ah,  Mr.  Videll,  I  know  a  piece  that 
will  work  with  that  one.  Don't  worry.  We'll  get  it  fixed." 

And  so  the  next  time  there  was  a  driver  change,  which—we  called  it  a  "sign-up,"  every 
quarter-then  we  would  make  that  change  in  the  run  structure,  and  we  would  literally  take 
the  new  piece  and  put  it  with  this  other  one,  which  would  make  it  fit  into  the  contract, 
and  we'd  make  that  change.  But  sometimes  it  might  take  two  or  three  months  to  make 
that  change,  even  though  it  was  something  that  we  probably  should  have  done 
immediately. 

McCreery:  Now,  what  were  relations  like  with  the  union?  I  know  you  had  the  contract  in  place. 

Larson:        I  didn't  deal  too  much  directly  with  the  union  at  that  time.  I  heard  a  lot.  I  mean,  I 

literally  heard  it  because  they  would  get  in  and  argue  over  things  in  the  office  there.  The 
union  was  pretty  aggressive  and  would  posture  a  lot  of  things.  In  other  words,  they  were 
playing  games  most  of  the  time.  But  generally,  they  were  trying  to  make  sure  that  we 
weren't  trying  to  violate  the  contract.  Of  course,  that  would  be  their  biggest  plum,  if  they 
found  an  error,  because  then  they  would  have  us  over  a  barrel  and  then  they  could  force 
things  to  happen.  They  could  literally  stop  things  from  happening. 

So  we  were  constantly  careful  not  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  contract. 
And  they  were  pretty  demanding  about  it.  I  mean,  there  was  not  a  real  close  working 
relationship  between  the  district  and  the  union  at  that  time.  It  was  pretty  much  arm's 
length.  I  think  historically  that  was  kind  of  traditionally  the  way  the  National  City  Lines 
dealt  with  the  labor  union,  yes. 

But  you  have  to  realize  at  that  time,  too,  that  they  were  coming  out  of  a  position  of 
being  a  fairly  unstable  organization  under  a  private  corporation  that  was  supposed  to  be 
profit  making  and  wasn't,  and  so  naturally  if  you're  going  to  be  negotiating  with  a  union 
and  you're  in  that  kind  of  position,  you  can  make  all  kinds  of-you  can  put  tears  on  the 
floor,  you  know,  and  negotiate  positions. 

When  the  transit  district  took  over,  the  tables  turned  a  little  bit,  and  the  unions 
became  much  more  demanding  because  the  transit  district  at  that  time— the  board  of 
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directors  had  taxing  authority,  unlimited.  If  they  wanted  to  raise  the  tax  rate  ten  cents-I 
don't  know  what  that  would  generate  then,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  money-they 
could  have  done  it  with  a  vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  without  the  public  knowing  it, 
even. 


And  that  was  at  first-I  don't  know  how  many  years  that  occurred.  [Later]  the 
legislature  invoked  a  limit  on  what  the  board  could  do  as  far  as  taxing  authority.  And  so 
they  put  the  lid  on  the  taxing  authority  so  that  the  board  could  raise  taxes,  but  they  had  to 
go  to  the  voters  in  order  to  get  it  approved. 

McCreery:  Right.  That's  quite  different,  isn't  it? 

Larson:        Yes.  And  so  that  really  did  put  the  lid  on  their  ability  to  raise-but,  see,  during  that 
period  of  time,  before  that,  the  unions  knew  the  board  had  unlimited  taxing  authority. 
You  know,  they  had  a  blank  check.  So  negotiations  were  really  difficult.  They  could 
demand  anything  they  wanted.  The  district  as  a  whole  couldn't  argue  that  they  didn't 
have  resources  to  meet  their  demands,  so  that,  wasn't  an  argument  anymore,  which  made 
it  very  awkward. 

McCreery:  It  really  shifted  the  balance  of  power,  did  it? 

Larson:        Well,  from  the  standpoint  of  labor  costs,  yes.  That  drove  labor  costs  up  very  fast.  And 
the  board  resisted  as  best  they  could,  but  politically  they  were  having  problems,  too,  with 
it  because  their  arguments  were  fairly  weak  because  these  drivers  were  saying,  "Parity. 
San  Francisco  is  making  so  much  money;  we're  only  getting  this.  We  need  to  be  at  least 
up  with  them." 

And,  of  course,  San  Francisco  had  a  unique  situation  at  the  time,  which  was  that  the 
[city]  charter  in  San  Francisco,  in  their  infinite  wisdom,  said  that  comparable  properties 
throughout  the  country-the  average  of  the  highest  two  wage  rates  in  the  country  will  be 
the  San  Francisco  [rate].  So  whenever  New  York  and  Philadelphia  raised  their  labor 
rates,  San  Francisco  went  up  automatically,  and  then  the  union  at  AC  Transit  said, 
"They're  getting  twenty  cents  more  an  hour.  We  want  twenty  cents." 

And  it  was  hard  for  [the  management]  to  argue.  It  really  was.  And  there  were  several 
strikes  and  things  like  that  that  just  were  over  that  issue  primarily.  And  then  when  the 
legislature,  I  think,  finally  realized  that  that  was  a  danger-it  wasn't  so  much  that  they 
didn't  trust  the  board  of  directors.  The  board  were  trying  to  protect  the  taxpayer  on  this 
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thing,  you  know?  The  [legislature]  took  that  problem  away  from  them.  I  think  it  was 
S.B.  90,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  was  the  bill  that  limited  the  special  districts  from  arbitrarily 
increasing  tax  rates.  So  anyway,  a  little  sidelight  there,  [laughs] 

McCreery:  That's  a  good  history  of  that. 


Learning  Scheduling  from  the  Pros:  Warren  Robinson  and  Dick  Videll 


McCreery:  Now,  you  said  that  in  the  scheduling  area-were  you  still  reporting  to  Mr.  Videll? 

Larson:        Directly,  yes.  But  Sam  Davis  was  the  department  manager,  I  believe  until-I  think  I 

mentioned  on  the  phone  the  other  day  that  Sam  Davis  was  commissioned  to  do  the  AC- 
BART  coordination-well,  it  was  Muni  [San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway]-AC-BART 
coordination-from  a  regional  perspective,  and  so  AC  Transit  kind  of  gave  him  a  leave  of 
absence  to  work  for  this  kind  of  a  joint  powers  agreement,  I  guess  it  was,  to  do  the 
coordination  for  the  three  properties.  He  was  kind  of  the  head  of  that  project.  So  when 
that  was  done,  then  he  was  taken  away  from  AC  Transit,  no  longer  was  in  charge  of  the 
department,  and  then  Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  his  next  in  command,  took  over. 
Ultimately,  it  stayed  that  way  after  that  because  [Sam  Davis]  came  back  under  a  different 
capacity. 

McCreery:  Okay.  Well,  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  Mr.  Robinson. 

Larson:        Well,  Warren  Robinson,  who  unfortunately  just  passed  away,  was  probably  the-I  don't 
know  how  to  say  this,  not  so  much  the  brains  behind  it,  but  he  was  the  expert,  I  guess,  as 
far  as  scheduling  was  concerned  and  as  far  as  understanding  the  relationship  of  schedules 
and  the  contract  and  all  of  that  business.  He  was  a  long-time  employee  even  at  that  time. 
I  think  he  retired  in— I  think  he  had  forty-one  years  of  service.  I  can't  remember  now. 
Maybe  it  was  fifty-one.  Well,  anyway,  he  had  been  an  employee  a  long  time.  He  started 
when  he  was  very  young,  and  worked  his  way  through,  and  he  was  a  National  City  Lines 
-or,  actually,  Key  System-National  City  Lines  and  then  AC  Transit. 

He  was  a  very  mild  mannered,  very  nice  person,  and  very  conscious  of  cost,  so  he  was 
the  controller  of  the  costs  in  the  district  as  far  as  the  service  was  concerned.  I  worked  for 
him  until  Mr.  Davis  came  back,  and  then  they  released  me  to  work  with  Sam  and  the 
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planning  part  of  it.  But  I  learned  a  lot  from  [Warren  Robinson].  I  learned  pretty  much 
the  philosophy,  which  is  what  do  you  do  and  how  do  you  do  it,  and  what  do  you  not  do 
and  how  do  you  not  do  it,  and  what  can  you  do  and  what  you  can't  do,  and  what  to  watch 
out  for— those  kind  of  things. 

I  pretty  much,  just  by  observing  and  understanding  and  working  with  him,  learned 
that  philosophy,  as  with  Mr.  Videll,  too.  They  were  both  pretty  much  alike.  Dick  Videll 
was  also  a  very  capable  scheduler.  I  don't  think  I  could  ever  be  as  good  as  either  one  of 
them.  They  were  so  devoted  to  that.  Of  course,  they  were  born  and  raised  in  the  manual 
process,  so  they  just-they  knew  it.  Like  I  said,  you  remember  pieces  of  work  that  you 
know  are  there,  and  wherever  you  have  a  problem,  that's  where  it  is?  He  was  an  expert 
at  that,  Dick  Videll. 

So  between  the  two  of  them,  they  worked  very  closely,  a  very  good  team,  and  were 
very  consistent  in  their  approach  and  in  their  responsibilities.  They  were  good  people  to 
work  with,  work  for,  actually.  They  were  very  fair. 

McCreery:  Did  the  department  grow  much  during  that  period? 

Larson        No,  not  really.  People  changed.  There  were  a  few  people  that  changed,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  was  pretty  stable.  The  district  wasn't  any  larger  than  it  was  when  I  started 
working  there  at  that  time.  It  started  to  grow,  and  some  additional  services  were  put  in. 
One  of  the  bond  issue  promises  was  to  put  express  bus  service  in  the  East  Bay,  and 
transbay,  going  from  East  Bay  to  San  Francisco.  So  part  of  the  250-bus  purchase  were 
inter-urban  type  vehicles,  and  some  had  air  conditioning.  I  don't  think  they  have  any  air 
conditioned  buses  anymore.  I  don't  know.  Maybe  they  do. 

But  the  whole  idea  was,  it  was  a  marketing  effort  to  sell  AC  Transit  to  the  community 
and  get  more  people  to  use  public  transit.  So  part  of  my  job  as  a  traffic  checker  early  on 
was  to  provide  information  in  areas  where  the  volumes  were  starting  to  pick  up  on  some 
of  the  major  corridors  so  that  they  could  implement  these  express  lines.  Because  what 
they  would  do  is  leave  the  local  line,  which  is  the  one  that  stops  every  two  blocks,  in 
place,  and  then  put  a  line  that  stops  maybe  every  ten  blocks,  so  it  would  be  a  limited  stop, 
and  that  maybe  would  go  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  it  would  go  on  the  freeway  to 
downtown  Oakland  or  to  San  Francisco,  which  provided  a  faster  trip  and  a  little  bit  more 
custom  trip  for  those  long-distance  riders. 
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So  I  was  to  provide  the  information  to  identify  where  those  places  were.  Then,  as  the 
schedule  department,  which  later  I  got  involved  in  as  an  inside-office  employee,  was  to 
design  those  routes  and  to  put  them  in.  So  what  is  now  operating  as  the  inter-city  express 
service  was  implemented  in  that  time  period. 


The  Bay  Bridge  and  Other  Commute  Routes 


McCreery:  How  successful  was  that  at  attracting  the  ridership  to  San  Francisco? 

Larson:        San  Francisco  was  very  successful  because  the  congestion  was  so  great  on  the  bridge. 
And,  of  course,  at  that  time-I  don't  believe  at  that  time  the  lower  deck  had  been 
converted  to  what  is  it?— eastbound?  Remember?  I  don't  know  if  you  remember  that  or 
not. 

McCreery:  I  do,  vaguely. 

Larson:        Yes,  because  originally,  when  the  trains  were  on  the  bridge,  the  bottom  deck  was  trucks, 
both  ways,  and  trains,  and  then  when  the  trains  came  off,  they  paved  that  section  where 
the  tracks  were,  and  they  put  the  buses  on  there.  They  literally  paved  the  bottom  deck 
and  made  it  trucks  and  buses,  two  ways,  and  then  later  on  converted  it  to  westbound  top, 
eastbound  bottom,  which  took  that  all  away. 

Let's  see,  what  was  my  point  there?  That  the  congestion  was  great  as  a  result  because 
there  was  a  lot  of  traffic,  and  it  wasn't  very  well  designed  to  accommodate  it,  so 
automobiles— there  was  [traffic  in]  two  [directions]  on  the  top  deck,  and  so  that  was 
what?— three  lanes  each  way.  I  mean,  it  got  to  a  point  where  you  couldn't  get  across  the 
bridge.  And  so  the  buses  then  became  a  viable  option,  even  if  you  had  to  pay  the  fare  for 
it.  And,  of  course,  the  cost  of  driving  a  car  became  more  and  more  visible  as  parking  and 
fuel  became  more  expensive. 

## 

McCreery:  You  were  just  about  to  talk  about  the  PR  effort  and  how  that  affected  the  inter-urban 
routes. 
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Larson:       Well,  again,  Al  [Alan  S.]  Bingham  was  the  public  information/marketing  manager  for  the 
district  at  that  time  and  was  also  involved  with  the  organization  of  the  district,  the 
original  bond  issue  and  selling  that,  that  business.  Some  of  the  promises  that  were  made, 
as  we  were  talking  about,  were  the  express  bus  service  and  the  improvements,  both 
locally  and  in  transbay.  As  an  effort  to  get  people  to  use  public  transit,  this  was  a  big 
marketing  effort.  In  other  words,  faster,  clean,  comfortable,  air  conditioning,  high-back 
seats  on  the  transbay  buses~you  know,  really  changed  from  the  existing,  totally,  because 
this  type  of  [older  model]  bus  was  what  was  being  used  on  the  bridge  at  that  time.  And 
then  they  started  using  this  type  [newer  GM  bus],  with  the  inter-urban  kind  of  facilities  in 
them. 

So  that  was  a  big  marketing  effort,  and  it  worked.  It  worked  fairly  well  because  there 
weren't  very  many  alternatives,  other  than  driving  a  car.  Even  the  carpools  were  not  a 
thing  at  that  time.  There  were  no  carpool  lanes  on  the  bridge  or  anything  like  that,  so  the 
bus  service  did  take  off.  And  from  all  of  the  outlying  areas-I  mean,  literally  everywhere, 
from  Berkeley,  North  Richmond,  Hay  ward,  all  of  these  areas  had  express  bus  transit 
access  to  San  Francisco  and  to  downtown  Oakland,  which  helped  build  up  patronage  to 
the  point  that  it  actually— I  think  there  was  a  number  of  250,000  trips  a  day,  which  is  not 
a  lot,  really,  when  you  think  about  all  trips  in  the  area,  because  that's  each  way,  so  it's 
approximately  125,000  passengers,  which  was  still  respectable. 

BART  carries  now  around  300,000  or  350,000, 1  think,  something  like  that.  But  they 
provide  a  lot  of  service.  This  was  a  pretty  big  step  for  the  East  Bay,  and  it  approached 
the  kind  of  system  that  the  original  rail  system  used  to  provide  with  the  trains  across  the 
bay,  because  that  was  pretty  exclusive  access  as  well.  So  many  of  those  rail  lines  that 
were  originally  Key  routes  were  now  bus  lines  that  would  operate  express  from  where 
you  live,  Solano  and  the  F  line  and  all  of  those.  And  it  was  a  big  thing. 

What  it  did,  though,  from  the  standpoint  of  where  I  was  in  the  scheduling  department, 
it  required  us  to  really  monitor  a  lot  of  things  because  we  had  all  this  new  service,  and  in 
some  cases  we  didn't  have  it  in  the  right  place  or  we  didn't  have  the  right  capacity  or  we 
didn't  have  enough  time,  in  some  cases,  to  get  from  one  end  to  the  other,  so  the  buses 
would  run  late  all  the  time. 

I  know  one  instance:  We  had  written  a  schedule  for  the  bus  line  on  Grove  Street  [now 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Way]  that  went  from  Berkeley  to  Oakland,  33  route.  I  don't  even 
know  if  it  exists  like  that  anymore.  But  I  remember  riding  that  bus  week  after  week  after 
week.  Mr.  Robinson  had  written  the  schedule,  and  I  think  the  average  speed  was 
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supposed  to  be  seventeen  miles  an  hour,  including  stops  and  everything  else.  The  drivers 
were  driving  fifty  miles  an  hour  on  Grove  in  order  to  make  the  time,  and  I  was  hanging 
on,  I  mean,  literally.  But  there  were  people-the  buses  were  full,  and  it  was  great,  you 
know?  But  the  drivers—the  Berkeley  police  department  finally  came  to  the  office  and 
said,  "You  guys  gotta  slow  this  thing  down.  We're  gonna  have  somebody  killed." 

The  drivers  were  trying  to  maintain  the  schedule,  which  was  impossible  because  even 
though  the  speed  limit  on  most  of  Grove  Street  was  thirty-five,  in  Berkeley  it  was 
twenty-five,  and  we  got  up  on  Solano,  it  was  twenty-five,  I  think,  then.  And  the  average 
speed  probably  was  closer  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  So  just  that  little 
difference  made  the  difference  of  operating  within  the  speed  limit  or  trying  to-so  they 
were  going  fast.  I  mean,  I  was  watching  the  speedometer,  and  I  could  tell  that  they 
were-it  was  scary!  [laughs]  And  I  was  standing  up  because  there  were  no  seats.  So  we 
were  clocking  them,  and  we  were  counting  passengers,  and  it  was  a  great  success  in  that 
respect  as  far  as  people  really  caught  onto  it,  and  it  became  a  good  service  for  the  inter- 
urban  [routes]. 

But  we  had  all  of  that  refinement  to  work  out,  and  so  ultimately,  by  writing  that 
schedule  at  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  it  probably  took  three  more  buses  on  the  line  to  meet 
that  schedule.  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  do  because  we  didn't  necessarily  have  the  buses  or 
drivers,  so  it  took  a  while  to  get  it  all  corrected. 


Al  Bingham's  Management  of  the  District 


Larson:        But  those  were  the  kinds  of  things  that  were  going  on  through  that  period  of  time.  I  think 
we  were  learning,  and  they  were  learning,  and  the  public  was  becoming  more  confident 
in  the  transit  system.  And  Al  Bingham,  who  ultimately  became  the  general  manager  after 
Hensel,  I  guess  it  was,  was  really  the  moving  force  behind  the  image  of  AC  Transit.  He 
was  the  one  that  did  the  color  thing  [for  painting  the  buses],  and  he  was  the  one— you 
know,  he  was  the  visible,  personable,  and  very  articulate  kind  of  person. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  him  in  the  planning  side  later  on,  more  directly. 
Very  demanding,  a  very  demanding  person.  I  got  chewed  out  more  times  than  I  can  tell 
you!  [laughs]  But  he  was  right.  I  mean,  he  wanted  certain  things  to  happen,  and  they 
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weren't  happening  the  way  they  should  have  happened.  So  we  learned,  and  we  tried,  and 
we  did  it,  in  most  cases. 

McCreery:  It  does  sound  as  if  he  was  very  good  in  the  public  relations  area. 
Larson:       That  was  his  forte,  yes. 
McCreery:  I  know  that  was  his  background. 

Larson:        That  was  his  forte.  He  was  very  good  when  it  came  to  dealing  with  conflicts  and  issues, 
although  he  had  a  short  fuse,  which  sometimes  was  a  downfall  and  was  very  difficult  to 
deal  with,  too.  But  he  was  consistent  in  where  he  was  headed.  The  most  important  part 
of  his  reign  was,  he  knew  this  is  where  he  wanted  to  be,  and  he  wanted  the  district  to  be 
there,  and  it  was  almost  a  personal  thing  to  him.  You  know,  he  was  from  Santa  Rosa,  by 
the  way,  originally,  but  was  raised  in  the  Bay  Area  and  raised  right  in  the  Piedmont  area, 
and  had  a  personal  interest  in  transit  and  the  transit  district.  It  was  almost  his. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  people  that  worked  for  him— it  wasn't  AC  Transit,  it  was  Al's 
Transit,  [laughs]  I  mean,  it  was.  He  would  ride  the  buses  all  over  the  place,  and  he 
would  see  problems  and  make  corrections.  He  was  probably  the  best  example  of  what 
everyone  in  the  district  should  have  been  doing  all  the  time,  which  was  riding  the  buses, 
seeing  what's  wrong,  and  making  the  fixes.  And  he  would  do  it. 

McCreery:  That's  quite  a  hands-on  approach,  really. 

Larson:        Yes,  yes.  And  ultimately  it  killed  him,  actually,  from  the  standpoint  that  he  just-you 
know,  it  was  just  too  much  for  one  person.  And  his  management  structure  was  flat.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  assistant  general  managers.  Well,  there  was  a  period  when  he 
had  assistant  general  managers,  but  he  really  still  maintained  total  control.  So  when  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  planning  department,  I  reported  directly  to  him,  not  to  an  assistant, 
even  though  there  were  assistants.  Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  the  head  of  the  schedule 
department,  reported  directly  to  him.  I  mean,  everybody  reported  to  him. 

McCreery:  That's  very  telling,  isn't  it? 

Larson:        Yes.  And  so  when  you're  dealing  with  that  many  different  issues  all  the  time,  problems— 
and  in  some  cases  they  were  very  stressful  kinds  of  things-you  know,  in  the  internal 
structure  of  the  district,  that  he  took  them  all  on  himself  in  many  cases.  He  just  gave  out 
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after  a  while.  [His  death]  was  a  big  loss,  I  think,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consistency  in 
direction  that  the  district  needed  to  go,  and  was  going  in,  through  this  whole  period  of 
time-which  was  really  the  infancy  of  the  transit  district—and  maintaining  that  image  that 
he  had  put  together  prior  to  the  district's  formation.  In  other  words,  this  is  what  AC 
Transit  promises  to  do  for  you  as  a  taxpayer.  I  mean,  that  was  his  motivation,  really. 

McCreery:  And  consistency  goes  a  long  way  in  developing  an  organization  because  everyone  knows 
what's  expected  and  where  we're  going. 

Larson:        Yes,  and  everybody  knows  when  you  fall  off  the  fence.  You  know  you're  gonna  get  beat 
by  the  pickets,  [laughs]  So  anyway,  he  was  very— staff  meetings  were— whew!— I  was  in 
stress  all  the  time!  Because  he  would  literally  nail  you  right  down  at  the  staff  meeting,  in 
front  of  the  rest  of  the— and,  of  course,  everybody  was  sitting  on— but  what  it  did,  it 
focused.  You  were  always  prepared.  You  were  not  going  in  there  without  being 
prepared. 

I  remember  one  day.  Staff  meetings  were  at  8:30  on  Friday  mornings.  There  was  an 
accident  on  the  Dublin  grade  over  here.  I  don't  know,  there  was  a  truck  that  jackknifed 
right  at  the  top  of  the  grade,  and  I  couldn't  get  there  till-I  think  I  finally  walked  in  about 
9:30.  Of  course,  everyone  else  was  sitting  around  the  table.  The  only  seat  left  was  right 
next  to  him!  So  I  had  to  walk  in  and  sit  down,  and  he  never  even  looked  at  me  or  said 
anything  to  me  until  the  end  of  the  meeting,  [laughs]  That  was  just  terrible! 

But  anyway,  that  was  kind  of  the  way  he  functioned,  and  he  demanded  everyone  to  be 
like  him,  in  a  way.  It  was  challenging.  It  was  a  challenging  thing.  Unfortunately,  that 
management  style  is  not  only  difficult  to  manage,  but  it  tends  to  frustrate  or  limit  the 
good  ideas  that  come  out  of  the  staff  because  they're  afraid  to  go  against  the  man's  ideas. 
And  so  I  think  from  that  respect,  there's  good  and  bad  to  that.  It  was  a  little  bit  too 
authoritarian.  But  yet  it  was  needed,  I  think,  in  some  respects,  because  there  was  maybe 
too  much  laxity  in  the  group.  So  he  iron-fisted  it. 

McCreery:  Do  you  have  much  knowledge  of  his  interactions  with  the  board? 

Larson:        Yes.  He  controlled  the  board,  literally.  I  saw  him  one  day  at  a  board  meeting,  and,  of 
course,  the  managers  were  all  supposed  to  be  at  the  board  meeting,  so  there  was  always 
twelve  guys  there.  Actually,  there  were  men  and  women,  which  was  good.  But  there 
were  always  twelve,  and  so  we  were  always  there. 
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One  day,  at  this  board  meeting,  one  of  the  directors  had  made  a  motion  to  change  a 
policy  that  the  general  manager  had  established  about  something  to  do  with-I  don't 
know,  it  was  not  a  big  issue.  In  fact,  I  can't  remember  what  it  was.  But  it  was  important 
to  him,  and  it  was  obviously  something  that  this  director  was  interested  in. 

And  so  they  voted  on  it,  or  they  proposed  it  and  they  seconded  it  and  they  were 
discussing  it.  They  were  going  back  and  forth  about  the  good  idea  and  the  bad  idea  and 
this  and  that  and  the  direction  they  wanted  to  go  and  all  this,  and  the  general  manager 
didn't  say  anything.  And  then  they  were  getting  to  the  point  of  calling  the  question,  and 
he  got  up  and  walked  out. 

Of  course,  this  director  who  made  the  proposal—he  requested  a  recess.  The  way  the 
building  was  laid  out,  it  was  kind  of  a  U-shaped  building.  The  general  manager's  office 
was  over  here,  the  board  room  was  over  here,  and  there  was  an  open  area  in  between,  so 
you  could  see  across.  And  we  could  see  him  walk  over  and  walk  into  his  office.  Of 
course,  we  couldn't  see  what  was  going  on  inside,  but  finally  they  came  back.  I  can't 
remember  whether  they  were  together.  They  came  back. 

And  then  the  general  manager  stood  up,  and  he  said—he  said,  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  just 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  you  have  hired  me  to  run  this  district,  and  I  make  management 
decisions,  and  it's  not  the  purview  of  the  board  to  do  that.  If  you  want  to  take  over,  I'm 
through."  And  then  he  left  again,  [laughs]  And  they  just  crumbled  right  there.  Because 
they  knew  he  was  good,  and  they  knew  he  was  really  carrying  the  district  forward  and 
doing  a  very  good  job  at  it.  But  that  was  a  power  thing. 

They  just  crumbled  right  in  front  of  him.  It  was  so  quiet  in  there.  You  couldn't  even 
hear  anybody  breathe,  it  was  so  quiet.  But  that  was  the  kind  of  person  he  was.  And  he 
was  that  way  in  almost  everything  he  did.  He  was  in  control,  and  you  knew  it. 
Everybody  knew  it.  Washington  knew  it.  Everybody  knew  it.  He  was  in  charge.  So 
when  there  was  a  question,  there  was  no  question.  When  he  said  this  is  going  to  happen, 
it  was  going  to  happen. 

He  was  very  innovative.  Did  a  lot  of  things.  Tried  a  lot  of  things.  He  was  involved 
in  the  original  articulated  bus  consortium  in  the  country.  That  was  later  on.  He  saw  the 
value  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  vehicle  without  having  two  drivers  and  things  of 
that  nature,  because  the  labor  costs  were  high.  That's  really  the  cost  of  the  transit 
system,  of  a  bus  system,  anyway. 
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So  if  you  can  increase  productivity,  obviously  it's  worth  it  to  you  to  try  to  do  that.  So 
he  was  involved  in  that.  Actually,  they  were  successful  in  buying  articulated  buses,  and 
we  ended  up  with  a  whole  bunch.  He  actually  got-Continental  Trailways  had  run  those 
as  cross-country  vehicles  for  a  long  time,  and  he  engineered  a  deal  to  buy  one  of  them. 
They  called  it  "Experimental  Motor  Coach  77."  It  was  huge.  But  it  was  inter-urban, 
high-back  seats  and  luggage  compartments  and  all  kinds  of  things.  It  was  a  cross-country 
vehicle. 


So  we  converted  it  to  a  transit  vehicle  and  put  new  seats  in  it.  They  got  a  grant  from 
the  federal  government,  actually,  to  do  it,  so  it  didn't  cost  the  district  anything.  But  it 
was  done  all  in  our  shops,  which  was  kind  of  a  unique  thing.  In  fact,  they  even  changed 
the  engine.  It  had  a  Rolls-Royce  engine  in  it,  and  they  took  it  out  and  put  a  General 
Motors  engine  in  it.  They  did  amazing  things  and  then  used  it  as  a  marketing  kind  of 
thing  for  this  ultimate  purchase-he  was  right  on  top  of  all  kinds  of  stuff  like  that. 

McCreery:  How  much  of  a  presence  did  he  have  on  the  national  transportation  scene? 

Larson:        Very,  very,  very  much.  AC  Transit  was  considered  the,  I  guess,  the  example  of  how  to 

do  it,  and  it  was  mainly  his  doings.  I  mean,  we  weren't  any  better  than  anybody  else,  and 
we  knew  it.  But  as  far  as  the  nation  was  concerned,  this  was  the  example  to  follow.  We 
were  one  of  the  few  transit  properties  at  that  time  that  had  an  elected  board  of  directors. 
Of  course,  most  cities  had  appointed  commissions  that  operated  their  transit  districts, 
usually  appointed  by  councils  or  elected  officials.  But  they  weren't  elected  officials  that 
actually  sat  on  their  boards.  But  this  one  was  an  elected-this  one  and  I  think  BART  is, 
of  course,  an  elected  board,  and  I  think  there  was  maybe  one  other  in  the  country.  The 
rest  of  them  were  appointed. 

So,  again,  this  was  his  idea.  This  was  one  of  his  ideas  with  [Robert  E.]  Nisbet.  They 
worked  this  deal  out  to  have  an  elected  board.  Of  course,  the  way  he  controlled  it,  he 
didn't  have  any  trouble,  but  you  can  imagine,  the  BART  board—they're  very  difficult  in 
some  cases.  I  mean,  I  shouldn't  say  that.  They  do  have  their  own  agendas,  and  it's  very 
difficult  to  manage  with  diverse  objectives,  because  transportation— you  know,  there's 
not  that  many  options,  and  every  time  you  make  a  decision  that's  not  good,  it's  going  to 
cost,  because  you're  subsidized. 

So  anyway,  long  story  short,  he  was  pretty  instrumental  in  making  AC  Transit  look 
good  all  over.  And  as  a  result,  we  got  a  lot  of  attention.  We  had  visitors  come  all  the 
time.  They  looked  at  our  facilities,  and  some  of  them  were  really  surprised  when  they 
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saw  the  facilities  that  we  had,  which  were  still  the  old  National  City  Line  facilities,  and 
yet  we  were  producing  beautiful  vehicles,  clean,  maintained  well,  well-trained  drivers, 
everything.  Everything  that  was  being  done  was  done  right,  but  at  a  very  low  cost 
because  we  weren't  spending  any  money  on  the  facilities,  which  was  a  big  downfall  in 
the  long  run  because  we  weren't  upgrading  equipment  facilities,  to  the  point  that 
eventually  they  just  couldn't  be  maintained  any  longer. 

The  fuel  tanks  were  deteriorating  in  the  ground.  We  didn't  know  it.  All  kinds  of 
stuff  like  that  was  happening  because  of  cost  and  because  of  keeping  that  unit  cost  per 
passenger  down,  which  was  what  he  was  promoting.  We  were  doing  things  at  a  third  of 
the  cost  of  everyone  else,  theoretically. 

McCreery:  Even  with  your  labor  costs  being- 
Larson:        Being  higher,  yes,  yes.  I  mean,  not  a  third;  probably  15  percent  or  20  percent  less. 
McCreery:  That's  significant. 

Larson:        Yes,  yes.  So  we  were  doing  things  for  a  lot  less  overall  unit  cost  because  we  weren't 

investing-we  weren't  putting  any  money  into  facilities.  And  then,  of  course,  at  this  time, 
the  federal  government  started  getting  more  and  more  involved  in  supporting  public 
transportation  with  not  only  capital  but  operating  [subsidies],  which  was  a  big  change  in 
the  federal  policy. 

I  believe  he  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that,  too,  although  I  don't  know  what  the  Washington 
side  of  it  was  too  much.  I  just  observed  and  heard  a  lot.  I  don't  know.  He  was  very 
instrumental  and  very  involved  in  that  part  of  the  process,  through  the  American  Public 
Transit  Association  (APTA),  and  was  a  director  on  APTA.  I  mean,  he  was  the  kind  of 
person  that  would  be  the  president  of  APTA  or  do  these  kind  of  things,  you  know,  and  be 
a  visible  person.  Very  articulate.  Good  speaker.  Very.  I  would  say  respected  overall, 
from  the  standpoint  of  that  level. 

McCreery:  In  spite  of  the  rough  edges? 

Larson:        Oh,  yes.  Well,  I  mean,  he  was  a  hard  man  to  work  for,  demanding.  But  yet  I  think 

consistency  was  his  forte,  and  that  made  it  hard  sometimes  because  it  wasn't  always  easy 
to  be  consistent  when  things  were  changing  so  much.  And  in  some  ways  it  wasn't  good 
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because  it  didn't  allow  you  to  make  change.  It  didn't  allow  you  to  try  new  things,  to  try 
little  different  things. 

McCreery:  Yes.  You're  talking  about  a  management  philosophy,  of  how  too  much  control  stifles 
creativity  among  the  employees. 

Larson:       Right,  right.  And  I  think  there  were  good  ideas  floating  around  there.  They  just  were  not 
surfaced,  because  it  wasn't  the  popular  thing  to  do  at  the  moment.  You  didn't  want  to 
get  nailed,  [laughs] 

McCreery:  That's  a  little  bit  of  a  climate  of  fear,  it  sounds  like. 

Larson:        Yes,  yes,  in  a  way,  in  a  way.  But  I  don't  know.  I've  seen  other  management  styles,  and  I 
think,  given  the  choice,  the  authoritarian  style  was  probably  needed  at  that  time.  I  think 
that  was  a  very  important  part  of  the  development  of  the  district.  I  was  kind  of 
inexperienced  at  that  time,  but  I'm  grateful  I  was  a  part  of  it. 

McCreery:  Yes,  yes.  I'm  just  thinking  now  in  terms  of  your  own  career.  I  mean,  here  you  started  in 
the  scheduling  area  and  worked  up  to  scheduling  analyst.  You  were  in  that  department 
for  about  ten  years  in  the  initial  period,  was  it? 

Larson:        Actually,  not  that  long.  I  think  it  was  about  '65  or  '66,  when  the  Northern  California 

Demonstration  Project-or  '67, 1  guess  it  was-Northern  California  Demonstration  Project 
was  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  and  then  Sam  Davis  returned  to  the  district  as  an 
implementer  of  the  ultimately  adopted  plan.  I  think  it  was  maybe  that  year  or  the  next 
year-I  can't  remember  exactly-that  he  involved  me  in  the  implementation  planning.  So 
that's  when  I  left  schedules  and  went  to  support  him  on  the  planning  side. 


Producing  Schedule  Cards  for  Drivers 


McCreery:  Well,  before  we  leave  schedules,  I  want  to  see  if  there's  anything  else  we  should  talk 
about? 

Larson:        Oh,  oh,  oh.  One  thing  I've  got  to  tell  you.  It's  just  kind  of  trivia.  But  you  have  to  realize 
that  in  the  schedule  department,  we  produced  all  of  the  public  timetables,  we  produced 
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all  of  the  operating  schedules,  all  the  pieces  of  paper  from  which  the  district  operated. 
And  you  know  how  it  was  produced?  By  mimeograph.  That  was  the  only  copy  system 
that  was  available  when  I  started  working  there.  It  was  motorized  and,  literally,  it 
cranked  stuff  out. 

McCreery:  The  purple  ink  was  flying? 

Larson:       Oh,  yeah.  So  mimeograph~see,  there  were  no  copy  machines  that  were  commercially 

available  when  I  first  started  to  work  there,  other  than  wet  copiers,  which  were  very  poor 
photographic  kinds  of  processes.  And  so  until  the  copy  machine  became  available, 
production  was  done  by  stencils,  typing  on  stencils,  and  mimeograph.  And,  again,  that 
was  part  of  the  manual  process.  That  was  another  limiting  factor  to  our  ability  to  change 
things  or  to  make  changes  quickly  because  there  was  so  much  time  involved  in  doing  all 
of  this  work. 

I  was  talking  to  somebody  the  other  day  about  the  technology  changes.  How  would 
you  function  today  without  a  copy  machine  in  an  office?  And  we're  just  talking  about 
faxes  and  things  like  that.  I  mean,  a  fax  machine  was  a  Buck  Rogers  thing  at  that  time. 
We  never  even  heard  of  it.  But  that  whole  transition  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  I  was 
growing  up  in  the  transit  district,  and  so  what  it  is  like  now,  compared  to  when  I  started-- 
I  don't  know  how  we  ever  got  anything  done! 

McCreery:  Yes.  The  paper  records.  You  mentioned  the  hundreds  of  pages  of  scheduling  things  that 
you  would  look  through  to  contemplate  a  change,  and  it  just  sounds  like  an  amazing  thing 
to  keep  track  of  all  that. 

Larson:        Right.  Well,  just  physically  to  change  that  two-minute  time  on  that  schedule,  the  process 
was:  you  penciled  in  the  change  on  the  old  schedule  page  with  a  red  pencil  over  the  old 
time.  You  gave  it  to  a  typist,  who  had  to  go  find  the  stencil,  which  was  an  8-1/2"  x  14" 
stencil,  put  it  into  a  machine  that  was  designed  to  change  these  things,  and  then  find  the 
correction  on  the  schedule,  to  block  it  out  using  this  purple  filler,  they  called  it,  fill  in  the 
old  time  and  then  type  over  it  and  put  the  new  time  in  there,  let  it  dry  because  if  you  let  it 
touch  anything  the  wet  correction  fluid  would  stick  to  it  and  the  stencil  was  ruined.  After 
the  fluid  was  dry,  a  couple  of  minutes,  you  then  take  it  out  of  the  typewriter,  put  it  with 
other  stencils  with  changes  that  were  being  made.  Somebody  like  me  then  would  take 
the  stencils  to  the  back  room-because  the  mimeograph  was  so  noisy-and  put  it  on  the 
mimeograph  drum,  run  off  I  think  150  copies,  stack  them  on  a  table,  and  then  maybe  with 
seventy  or  eighty  other  pages  that  were  going  into  this  set,  get  them  all  run  off,  check 
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them,  make  sure  all  the  correct  pages  were  there,  make  sure  everything  was—oh,  we  had 
to  proofread  everything  because  there  was  no  assurance  that  it  was  correct,  even  when 
the  typist  proofread  it.  Sometimes  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  read  through  these 
things  and  run  it  off.  Then  we'd  get  everybody  in  the  department  with  little  rubber 
fingers  go  around  and  collate  these  things,  because  we  didn't  have  a  way  to  collate  and 
put  together  probably  1 20  sets,  which  were  mailed  to  various  departments.  This  all  had 
to  be  correctly  completed  before  a  schedule  change  could  be  implemented. 

We  then  produced  a  little  driver's  instruction  sheet  on  cardboard  called  a  paddle. 
That's  the  name  of  it.  It  was  just  an  8-1/2"  x  5"  card,  and  we  would  literally  take  the  run 
off  schedule  page  and  cut  it  up  to  make  the  paddle.  The  district  used  a  time  schedule  that 
you  read  down  on  the  left  and  up  on  the  right  with  time  points  (key  bus  stops)  in  the 
middle.  Of  course,  the  page  would  have  all  of  the  schedules  on  it,  in  the  order  that  they 
ran  on  the  street.  So  if  you  were  making  a  paddle  for  Schedule  2,  say,  often  schedules— 
you'd  take  an  X-acto  knife  with  a  square,  and  you'd  cut  those  out.  I  kid  you  not-cut 
those  out,  and  then  you  would  take  all  of  the  2's,  which  were  Schedule  2's,  line  them  up, 
and  then  you'd  take  rubber  cement-you  know,  [the  stuff]  that  sends  you  on  a  trip? 
Spread  it  around  on  the  card  and  put  the  time  point  in  the  middle,  and  then  you'd  stick  all 
of  these  little  paper  strips  on  each  side  of  the  time  point.  You'd  have  to  line  it  up  to 
make  sure  that  the  times  were  in  the  right  place,  next  to  the  right  time  point.  You'd  do  it 
for  both  directions.  That's  how  the  driver  followed  the  bus  schedule  for  his  specific 
assignment. 

## 

Larson:        You'd  read  up  [the  schedule]  on  the  right,  down  on  the  left,  kind  of  counterclockwise. 
Then  we'd  put  all  the  Schedule  2's,  little  strips,  on  one  piece  of  cardboard  so  that  [the 
driver]  would  have  everything  for  that  bus,  see?  That  would  be  maybe  one  or  two  or 
three  drivers  would  work  with  that  single  paddle,  because  they  relieved  each  other 
throughout  the  day.  But  we  would  literally  physically  glue  this  thing  together,  and  then 
we  would  laminate  it.  Actually,  we  used  to  cover  it  with  tape— you  know,  rolled, 
cellophane  tape,  an  inch  and  a  half  wide?-to  keep  it  from  falling  apart,  keep  it  from 
getting  damaged.  Later  on,  we  got  the  laminator,  which  used  heat  and  laminating  film.  It 
worked  quite  well  to  preserve  the  paddles.  One  of  the  guys  got  his  necktie  caught  in  the 
laminator  once,  and  we  had  to  cut  it  off  close  to  the  knot.  We  hung  it  on  the  wall  as  a 
warning— never  happened  again,  [laughs] 
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But  anyway,  that  was  the  process.  And  so  now  that's  all  done  automatically.  I  mean, 
we  literally  put  the  information  into  a  computer,  and  it  spits  it  out  in  a  finished  format. 
The  drivers  have  it  just  like  that.  I  can't  believe  how  it  used  to  be  done. 


The  Long  Process  of  Schedule  Changes 


McCreery:  Yes,  even  though  you  were  involved  in  that  transition,  I  know,  and  we'll  talk  about  that 
later.  I  bet  you  can't  believe  how  different  it  is. 

Larson:        Oh,  yes.  And,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  it  took  a  long  time  to  make  changes  because  all  of 
this  had  to  be  done  in  conjunction  with  just  making  the  schedule  change. 

McCreery:  All  for  one  or  two  minutes,  or  it  might  be  a  larger  change? 

Larson:        We  rewrote  the  40  line.  I  don't  know  if  you  know  the  40  line,  but  it's  Berkeley  to  San 
Leandro,  Telegraph,  downtown  Oakland,  Foothill  Boulevard. 

McCreery:  I  know  the  related  43  [line].  It's  all  on  one  schedule. 

Larson:        Yes.  It  took  us  six  months  to  write  that  schedule,  to  rewrite  it,  and  it  probably  took  us  six 
months  to  get  it  ready  to  be  put  in. 

McCreery:  See,  that's  what  I  was  wondering.  Start  to  finish,  how  long  would  it  take? 

Larson:        Because  there  were  probably  twenty-eight  or  thirty  schedules,  buses  on  that  line,  you'd 

have  to  make  one  of  these  paddles  for  each  one  of  those  schedules.  Of  course,  you  had  to 
cut  them  all  and  put  them  all  together  and  make  all  the  changes.  Starting  from  beginning 
to  end— it  was  a  lot  of  labor,  a  lot  of  work. 

McCreery:  A  lot  of  detail  work? 

Larson:        Yes,  detail  work,  and  it  had  to  be  correct.  Of  course,  we'd  make  mistakes.  If  there  are 
humans  doing  it,  there  are  going  to  be  mistakes.  And  we  would  get  the  wrong— the  time 
maybe  could  slip  down  one  so  that  the  driver  couldn't  follow  it,  you  know?  I  mean,  there 
were  all  kinds  of  little  things  like  that.  So  we  had  to  be  real  careful  about  it.  So  this 
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schedule  department  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  people-100  percent  of  the  time  was  just 
processing  data,  this  stuff,  either  one  or  various  steps  of  this  process. 

I  used  to  type  stencils.  They'd  get  so  far  behind  that  the  regular  typist  didn't  have 
time  to  finish  up,  so  other  people  in  the  department  would  have  to  help  out,  get  it  done.  I 
got  pretty  good  at  it,  actually,  [laughs] 

McCreery:  As  you  say,  keeping  track  of  all  the  paper  records. 

Larson:        Oh,  the  storage  was  unbelievable,  because  you  didn't  have  it  on  a  disk  or  a  tape  or 

anything,  no  microfiche  or  anything  like  that.  It  was  hard  copy,  8-1/2"  by  14"  paper. 
And  weekday  was  white,  Saturday  was  blue,  and  Sunday  was  yellow,  and  that  was  the 
kind  of  process.  And  there  was  what?— eighty  or  ninety  lines. 

McCreery:  They  still  have  the  white  and  blue;  I  don't  know  about  Sunday. 

Larson:        Yes,  the  yellow  is  the  same,  yes.  The  same  scheme  is  still  there,  but,  of  course,  the 
process  is  totally  different. 

McCreery:  Right.  Now,  I'm  curious,  as  this  was  all  developing  in  the  scheduling  department,  let's 
say  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  sixties,  before  you  made  the  change  in  job  and  so  on, 
how  did  you  like  this  work? 

Larson:  Oh,  I  loved  it.  I  was  young.  Actually,  I  think  the  neatest  part  of  it  was  that  I  was  learning 
not  only  how  to  do  the  work  and  doing  the  work,  but  I  was  learning  the  philosophy  which 
later  on  gave  me  the  ability  to  go  on. 

McCreery:  To  be  a  manager. 

Larson:        I  became  the  manager  of  the  department  ultimately.  When  I  retired,  I  was  the  schedule 
department  manager. 


Cost  Issues  for  the  Schedule  Department 


McCreery:  You  mentioned  the  influence  in  learning  from  the  ones  that  you  worked  for. 
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Larson:       One  of  the  weaknesses-not  weaknesses-one  of  the  limiting  factors  in  scheduling  and 

planning  and  finance  in  transportation  was  that  there  was  not  a  good  financial  method  of 
producing  costs,  because  there  was  no  relationship  directly  between  the  bottom  line,  the 
cost  of  the  finance  department,  and  what  the  schedule  department  was  actually  doing.  In 
other  words,  if  we  put  those  three  minutes  on  there  and  changed  this  thing,  what  did  it 
cost?  You  couldn't  tell  because  it  wasn't  refined.  I  mean,  you  didn't  have  the  computer 
that  could  tell  you  that  the  40  line,  because  you  put  another  bus  on  there,  cost  you 
$40,000.  I  mean,  all  you  saw  was  that  the  district  cost  figure  went  up  a  little  bit.  Of 
course— I  can't  remember  what  the  numbers  would  look  like,  but  in  $50  or  $60  million, 
$40,000  didn't  even  show  up,  you  know?  But  yet  you  knew  it  was  there.  So  that  was 
one  of  the  elements  that  created  the  increase  in  cost. 

So  there  was  no  hard,  fast  way  to  determine  incrementally  what  you  were  spending 
when  you  made  your  decision  to  put  a  bus  on  or  take  it  off  or  change  something  or  do 
anything  like  that,  because  there  was  no  way  to  know.  I  mean,  just  physically,  the 
accounting  wasn't  there.  They  knew  what  the  bottom  line  was,  they  knew  how  many 
buses  we  had  on  the  road,  and  we  knew  how  many  drivers,  but  we  didn't  have  a  way  to 
know  just  what  our  decisions  cost. 

And  even  now  it's  still  difficult  to  do  that  because  they're  so  refined.  Whether  you 
make  it  a  straight  run  or  a  split  run,  what  is  the  cost?  I  mean,  you  just  don't  have  the 
detail.  So  you  fall  back  to  a  different  way  of  doing  that.  You  fall  back  to  experience. 
You  know,  "If  I  make  this  decision  and  I  take  this  action,  I  think  this  is  what  it's  going  to 
cost  me."  Or,  "I  did  it  last  time,  and  I  know  that's  what  it  cost  me,  so  if  I  do  it  again,  I 
think  it's  going  to  cost  me  that." 

So  that's  what  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Videll  did,  and  eventually  I  learned.  If  you  do 
this,  this  is  what  it's  going  to  cost  you.  Or  if  you  do  that,  this  is  what  it's  going  to  cost 
you.  And  sometimes  it's  very  subtle.  You  may  have  put  a  bus  on  the  line,  and  it  may 
take  two  drivers,  but  that  isn't  the  whole  cost  because  it  increased  the  demand  on  the 
driver  system,  which  meant  that  you  have  extra  drivers  that  have  to  cover  for  sick, 
vacation,  other  things  like  that.  There's  another  cost  there  that's  hidden,  that  you  don't 
see  right  away. 

So  then  you  start  learning  that,  well,  when  you  put  that  on,  then  these  other  things  are 
going  to  happen,  whether  you  decide  to  do  it  or  not.  So  those  kinds  of  costs  were 
estimated,  I  guess  you  can  say  that,  by  those  that  had  the  experience  to  know  what  the 
results  were  from  the  actions  taken. 
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McCreery:  And  you  enjoyed  becoming  one  of  those  people? 

Larson:        Oh,  I  was  learning  that,  and  actually  I  was  learning  how  to  do  it,  which  gave  me 

satisfaction,  I  guess.  Maybe  it  was  small,  but-the  scheduling  department,  you  know  how 
you  build  a  relationship  with  a  group  of  people,  the  teamwork—you  get  close  to  people. 
So  we  were  real  close,  and  we'd  kind  of  support  each  other.  So  we  learned  as  a  group 
how  to  do  these  kind  of  things.  I  enjoyed  it.  I  liked  it.  And,  of  course,  wages  were 
starting  to  increase,  and  things  were  getting  better.  And,  of  course,  we  were  having  a 


family.  There  was  a  lot  happening  outside  of  the  job  at  that  time. 
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II.  DEVELOPING  THE  PLANNING  FUNCTION  FOR  AC  TRANSIT,  FROM 
1973 


Starting  a  Planning  Department 

Larson:        But  I  was  beginning  to  feel  that  yes,  maybe  this  is  the  place  I  want  to  continue  to  be, 
because  I  still  was  trying  to  decide  what  to  do. 

McCreery:  You  were  very  young. 

Larson:        Yes,  I  was. 

McCreery:  Your  first  job  ended  up  leading  to  all  these  other  things? 

Larson:        Yes,  yes.  But  the  opportunities  opened  up,  and  that  was  the  neat  part  about  it  because  I 
worked  in  planning  for  Sam  Davis,  and  ultimately  he  retired  while  I  was  working  for 
him.  Then  Al  Bingham  said,  "Well,  how  do  you  feel  about  taking  over  this  job?"  I  said, 
"Well,  you  know,  my  experience  is  limited  to  what  I've  learned  here,  but  I'd  really  like 
to  try."  He  says,  "What  do  you  mean,  try?"  He  said,  "You're  gonna  do  it,  aren't  you?" 
[laughs]  So  he  said,  "Okay,  this  is  what  I'll  do.  I'll  give  you  a  year,  and  we'll  see  how  it 
works  out."  So  he  gave  me  a  year  trial. 

Ultimately,  I  had  to  hire  people  because  planning  then  became  a  major  thing.  When 
the  federal  dollar  came  in,  they  wanted  plans.  They  wanted  to  know  what  you  were 
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going  to  do  with  this  money  and  how  you  were  measuring— that's  where  I  got  into  the 
problem  of  trying  to  determine  what  costs  are  in  this  thing  because  there  was  no  way-the 
rule  of  thumb  that  Robbie  [Mr.  Robinson]  used  wasn't  documented;  it  was  just  his-you 
know,  he  knew  that  if  you  did  that,  that  was  going  to  happen,  but  he  didn't  know  the 
mechanics  of  why  it  happened.  He  knew,  but  he  couldn't  write  it  down  and  say  this  is 
what  is  going  to  go  on.  He  couldn't  tie  it  back  to  the  bottom  line,  because  he  didn't  have 
that  information. 


And  so  I  was  stuck  in  the  planning  department  now,  projecting  these  things  and  trying 
to  tie  all  this  back.  It  was  not  that  easy.  It  still  isn't  that  easy  to  do. 

McCreery:  Developing  the  whole  financial  side  and  trying  to  determine  the  relationships? 

Larson:       Right.  And  trying  to  get  the,  quote,  "finance  people,"  who  were  bean  counters-I  mean, 
they  literally  were  accountants.  They  weren't  finance  people.  They  made  sure  that  the 
paychecks  got  out.  That  was  about  their  extent  of  it-[get  them]  to  dig  into  the  money 
numbers  now  and  find  out  how  did  this  number  come  about?  What  makes  it  happen? 
How  much  is  maintenance?  How  much  is  operations?  How  can  we  project  if  we  do 
this— you  know,  how  does  it  affect  those  numbers? 

They  didn't  know  how  to  do  that.  I  mean,  they  got  into  it  and  ultimately  we  came  up 
with  a  method,  but  we  did  it  together  because  I  knew  how  the  operations  worked,  and  I 
knew  where  the  numbers  were  coming  from,  but  I  didn't  know  how  they  translated  into 
dollars.  That  was  a  tough  one  right  there,  because  the  feds  wanted  to  know  where  your 
money's  going.  How  are  you  spending  it?  Are  you  doing  it  wisely?  What  are  your 
plans? 

And,  of  course,  the  district  had  no  written  plan.  Even  through  Sam  Davis,  that  was 
not  a  thing  that  was  done.  And  so  I  ended  up,  after  that  year  of~I  think  I  lost  my  hair  that 
year  [laughs]-but  I  ended  up  responsible  to  write  the  district's  first  plan,  and  I  had  no 
idea  where  to  start  on  the  thing.  So  I  wrote  it,  and  I  look  at  the  thing  now,  and  it's  a 
laugh.  But  I  didn't  have  anything  to  work  with. 

McCreery:  And  you  were  it,  in  the  planning  area? 

Larson:        I  was  the  one  person,  and  I  had  a  secretary,  yes.  Adele  and  I.  She  was  a  funny  person. 
She  had  worked  for  Sam  Davis  for  years,  and  she  was  his  secretary,  really.  Most  of  his 
work  was  producing  things  that  he  had  hand  written  out,  so  she  was  kind  of  a 
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stenographer.  But  the  two  of  us  were  together.  She  had  no  idea  what  transit  had  to  do 
with  anything,  really,  which  is  a  shame  because  she  could  have  been  helpful. 

But  ultimately  I  had  to  hire  some  people  that  were  interested  in  doing  this  kind  of 
work,  and  so  I  had  to  find  people  that,  first  of  all,  had  some  background  or  training  in 
transportation  planning,  which  didn't  exist.  I  think  I  mentioned  Wolf  Homburger.  Wolf 
and  I  started  talking  to  each  other  about  how  do  you  train  somebody  to  be  a  transit 
planner?  So  he  actually  developed  a  curriculum,  and  UC  Berkeley  has  a  degree  now,  a 
program  for  transportation  planning,  which  came  about  during  that  period  of  time.  It  was 
either  transportation  engineer,  which  was  an  engineering-based  type  thing,  or  it  was 
municipal  city  planning,  those  kind  of  things.  Those  are  the  two. 

But  there  was  one  in  between,  which  was  the  transportation  planning.  So  most  of  the 
Caltrans  people  were  in  that  engineer  area,  and  the  planners  were  city  planning,  which 
was  generally  streets,  roads  kind  of  thing.  So  there  wasn't  really  anybody  available. 

I  ended  up  hiring  some— what  we  termed  transit—what  did  we  call  them?— kind  of 
junkies,  [laughs]  These  were  people  that  just  did  it  because  they  loved  it.  They  did 
schedules  and  planning  and  did  that  kind  of  thing,  so  I  ended  up  hiring  a  couple  of  these 
kids  that  were  just  out  of  school  or  just  hobbyists,  that  kind  of  thing.  In  fact,  one  of  them 
is  a  manager  of  a  transportation  system  down  in  Los  Angeles  now. 

McCreery:  He  stayed  with  it? 

Larson:        Yes.  But  they  learned,  as  we  learned,  together,  because  there  was  nothing  really  to  go  to, 
to  say  this  is  how  you  do  it.  The  federal  government  had  done  a  lot  of  research  projects 
and  produced  a  lot  of  reports,  "this  is  how  you  do  it"  kinds  of  things,  but  they  had  never 
done  it,  you  know?  I  mean,  it  was  just  some  consultant  that  had  [prepared]  this  and 
thought  this  was  the  way  it  should  be  done.  So  we  ended  up  developing  a  team,  which  is 
now  the  planning  department.  They  are  doing  more  traditional  planning  now  than  was 
ever  done  in  seventy  years  of  transit. 


Writing  the  District's  First  Five- Year  Plan 


McCreery:  How  did  you  approach  the  task  of  writing  this  first  plan  for  the  district? 
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Larson:       I  shut  the  door,  and  I  wrote  it,  and  Adele  typed  it.  [laughs]  I  didn't  have  any 

information.  I  knew  how  many  buses  we  operated  because  I  had  schedule  background 
information.  I  knew  how  many  drivers  we  had,  I  knew  how  many  platform  hours-that's 
driving  hours~we  had.  So  that  was  a  key  element,  really.  I  knew  what  the  financial 
picture  of  the  district  was.  That  was  kind  of  a  separate  thing.  But  to  put  this,  the 
operation,  next  to  this,  I  couldn't  hook  them  together. 

McCreery:  As  you  say,  the  financial  people  weren't  thinking  in  these  terms  at  all. 

Larson:       Well,  they  weren't  able-they  didn't  have  the  ability  to  analyze  their  data.  The  source 

data  was  the  schedule  information.  That,  obviously,  is  the  basis  for  where  their  numbers 
were  coming  from,  but  they  didn't  have  the  link  to  how  those  numbers  were  being 
generated  and  what  caused  that  to  happen.  And  I  think  now  they're  in  a  position  where 
they're  doing  that,  much  more  so  than  they  were  then. 

So  I  just  wrote.  I  wrote  a  great  history.  That's  what  it  was.  This  is  where  we've 
been,  this  is  what  I've  experienced.  This  is  what  was  experienced—and  it  probably 
wasn't  even  good  English,  I  don't  think,  in  some  ways  because  I'm  not  a  real  writer— that 
was  not  my  strong  point.  I  was  number  oriented,  and  not  very  good  with  the  written 
word. 

McCreery:  But  you  knew  the  background,  what  little  there  was? 

Larson:        Yes.  And  so  I  wrote  this  thing,  and  then  I  let  Mike  Mills  read  it,  I  let  some  other  people 
read  it— actually,  Virginia  Dennison  was  the  public  information  manager,  and  she  gave  it 
a  good  editing.  She  was  still  there  at  the  time.  We  did  it  on  a  copy  machine.  We 
produced  it  ourselves  and  bound  it  and  everything  else,  because  I  didn't  even  have  a 
budget  to  print  the  darn  thing. 

McCreery:  Now,  did  you  have  any  knowledge  of  what  other  transit  districts  elsewhere  were  doing 
about  this? 


Larson:        Well,  I  plagiarized  a  lot  of  stuff,  obviously,  because  they  were  doing  the  same  things, 
see?  And  most  of  theirs  were-what  most  transit  districts  did,  and  in  fact,  when  I  think 
about  it  now,  I  probably  would  have  hired  somebody.  But  there  was  no  budget  for  it,  and 
the  G.M.  was  not  the  kind  of  person  that  was  going  to  pop  for  $50,000  to  have  somebody 
come  in  and  produce  a  slick  document.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  was  a  lot  of  money  at  that 
time,  but  it  wouldn't  probably  buy  anything  now. 
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So  I  elected  to  go  the  other  route,  just  try  to  put  it  together  the  best  way  I  thought,  and 
to  try  to  identify  as  much  as  I  could  of  what  was  already  on  the  table  as  far  as  being 
planned  for  the  next  year,  year  and  a  half,  which  was  about  as  far  out  as  we  could  plan  at 
that  time. 

Of  course,  this  was  supposed  to  be  five  years,  so  the  second  through  the  fifth  year 
was-you  know,  it  was  guesswork.  We  knew  that  we  were  going  to  be  buying  certain 
types  of  vehicles  because  that  required  a  little  more  longer  range-even  the  district  at  the 
time  was  doing  that  [planning]  automatically,  mainly  for  financial  planning,  to  have 
money  available  at  the  right  time.  So  we  had  that. 

But  there  was  no  facility  planning  being  done  because  that  had  not  been  an  important 
issue.  I  identified  it  as  a  need  and  maybe  laid  the  groundwork  for  it  ultimately,  but  I  had 
nothing  to  go  on  other  than  I  knew  these  facilities  were  absolutely  falling  apart  and  they 
needed  to  be  replaced.  The  general  office-we  were  in  a  rented  facility,  and  there  was  no 
plan  for  changing  there,  as  far  as  I  know. 


Developing  Public  Transit  Outside  the  District 


Larson:        Management  structure— there  was  no  management  plan  as  far  as  growth.  We  were  at  the 
time,  though,  going  through  major  changes  in  the  region  in  transit  interest.  Again,  Al 
Bingham  was  very  instrumental  in  developing  public  transit  outside  of  the  district.  He 
perceived  that  AC  Transit  was  the  premier  expert  in  transit,  and  so  what  we  were  doing 
was,  we  were  helping  Contra  Costa  County  get  started,  Santa  Clara  County  get  started, 
Pinole— I  mean,  all  these  little  areas.  They  were  all  interested.  And  at  that  time  there  was 
money  starting  to  come  available  to  them  to  develop  transit  plans,  because  we  were 
developing  transit  plans  under  the  same  format.  We  were  operating;  they  weren't. 

So  Bingham  says,  "Well,  I've  been  meeting  with  the  city  managers  in  Walnut  Creek 
and  Concord  and  Pleasant  Hill.  They're  interested  in  getting  public  transit  started," 
because  they  were  starting  to  recognize  that  there  were  federal  dollars  coming  available 
that  they  could  use  to  pay  for  public  transit,  so  they  didn't  have  to  put  money  up 
themselves. 
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Also,  BART  had  started  to  operate.  In  '72  BART  was  putting  in  service,  and  as  a 
result  of  that,  we  were  reducing  some  services  in  our  area.  That  was  part  of  Sam  Davis's 
plan,  which  was  expected  because  the  transbay  services  were  affected  by  the  transbay 
BART  service,  and  so  we  had  extra  vehicles  and  drivers  that  we  didn't  want  to  get  rid  of. 
We  were  trying  to  find  a  place  to  put  them.  And  so  obviously,  Walnut  Creek  wants 
buses,  so  we  put  these  buses  out  in  Walnut  Creek. 

McCreery:  The  old  ones? 

Larson:        Well,  they  were  surplus,  but  they  were  still  operating.  So  we  sold  them  a  package, 

essentially,  which  they  paid  for  through  the  federal  and  state  operating  assistance-oh,  the 
state  also  had  money  coming,  too.  So  we  were  able  to  put  a  program  together  which 
allowed  us  to— we  did  the  schedule  work,  we  put  drivers  and  buses  out  there,  we  put  bus 
stop  signs,  we  worked  with  the  cities  and  did  everything  for  them  and  got  the  service 
started.  And  actually  people  started  riding  it. 

: 

This  was  in  a  little  area,  Pittsburg,  Antioch,  Brentwood.  We  did  that.  And  then 
BART  wanted  express  service  to  run  to  the  outlying  areas,  which  were  in  the  BART 
district,  but  no  BART  lines,  so  we  ran  the  express  buses  for  them.  We  actually  bought 
buses  for  that  purpose. 

So  all  of  these  things  were  going  on,  and  this  planning  process— I  was  trying  to  show 
that  we  were  trying  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  area.  So  the  thrust  of  it  was  we  were  in  a 
supportive  and  assisting  program  to  help  these  areas  develop  transit  service.  I  really 
think  Bingham's  long-term  plan,  which  he  never  really  articulated,  was  to  have  AC 
Transit  become  the  two  full  counties  [Alameda  and  Contra  Costa].  See,  it's  only  partial 
county  now.  But  the  politics  was  more  than  he  could  manage,  because  the  locals  in  the 
areas  wanted  more  control,  and  he  wouldn't  give  it  up,  because  his  management  style 
was  "I  run  the  transit  system;  you  just  provide  guidance."  That's  about  as  far  as  he 
would  let  them  go. 

McCreery:  And  some  of  these  cities  are  notorious  for  wanting  to  be  [more]  involved  [than  that]. 

Larson:        Oh,  everybody  wanted  to  be  involved.  "I  want  the  bus  stop  there,  not  there."  And  "I 
want  this  route  to  go  here."  And  "I  think  we  should  do  this."  And  "the  fare  should  be 
this."  And  on  and  on  and  on  and  on  and  on,  you  know.  It's  okay.  That's  really  not  bad- 
people  were  interested  in  it,  which  was  good,  but  the  management  style  didn't  allow  for 
that.  The  personality  didn't  allow  for  it.  So  he  [Al  Bingham]  ended  up  locking  horns 
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with  all  of  the  city  managers,  and  ultimately  they  went  to  the  state  legislature  and  were 
able  to  get  the  money  directly,  because  the  money  used  to  have  to  come  through  an 
operator.  That  gave  us  the  control,  see? 

I  shouldn't  say  this.  It  wasn't  because  of  [Bingham]  but  because  there  was  this 
conflict  of  who  was  in  charge,  there  was  a  political  conflict  that  ultimately  opened  the 
pot  up  to  everyone  to  go  directly  to  the  state  and  the  federal  government,  so  AC  Transit 
wasn't  in  control. 

McCreery:  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  political  conflict? 

Larson:        Well,  our  board  and  the  city  councils  were-they  were  also  talking  back  and  forth.  See, 
some  of  our  board  members  were  friends  with  these  people.  They  knew  them,  you 
know?  And  so  the  initial  idea  was  we'll  get  you  started  and  we'll  operate  this  service 
under  an  agreement-it  was  a  contract  kind  of  thing.  It  was  very  nicely  accepted— you 
know,  everybody  was  happy  about  it.  Then,  as  it  got  settled  and  established  and  running 
and  started  working,  then  the  locals  started  feeling,  well,  why  aren't  we  in  more  control 
of  what  we  can  do?  Because  they  wanted  to  change  things,  and  AC  Transit,  because  of 
our  organizational  structure,  wasn't  in  a  position  to  be  that  responsive-we  still  had  the 
same  number  of  schedule  department  people;  we  still  had  the  same  number  of 
supervisors. 

See,  Bingham  didn't  want  to  expand  the  overhead.  He  just  wanted  to  provide  the 
services.  "Oh,  we  can  do  that,"  because  these  buses  were  here  before,  you  know?  It's 
different  when  you're  trying  to  maintain  a  contract  service  [than  if]  you  are  running  ten 
more  buses  in  your  own  system.  I  mean,  the  ten  buses  were  just  kind  of  absorbed  in  the 
system,  and  they're  also  in  the  same  service  area. 

So  we  ended  up  getting  too  spread  out.  I  was  spending  as  much  time  in  the  outlying 
areas  as  I  was  in  the  transit  district,  and  that  was  true  of  others,  too.  I  mean,  we  were 
stretched  to  the  point  that  we  couldn't  cover  everything,  and  we  couldn't  give  them  the 
response  and  service  that  they  wanted.  I  mean,  we  couldn't  meet  their  demands.  They 
wanted  to  change  a  bus  line.  Our  machinery  wouldn't  allow  us  (because  of  all  of  the 
paper  and  pencils  and  things  like  that)  to  do  it  quickly,  so  we  would  have  to  tell  them 
"we  can't  do  that  for  six  months." 

And  they  wanted  it  right  away,  so  they  said,  "Why  can't  you  do  it?"  Of  course,  we 
tried  to  explain,  but  they  just  didn't  understand  the  internal,  I  guess,  inertia  that  was  built 
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in  because  of  the  lack  of  expansion  of  the  support  facilities.  And  we  didn't  have  new 
divisions  or  new  operating  facilities.  That's  what?~thirty-five,  forty  miles,  and  we  were 
charging  them  for  that  time,  see? 

Then  they  wanted  us  to  build  facilities  out  there  for  them,  which  we  started  to  do, 
actually.  But  it  never  got  that  far  because-actually,  I  was  involved  in  buying  the 
property  that  central  Contra  Costa  County  now  has  as  their  operating  facility.  Yes,  we 
located  it.  We  purchased  the  property,  and  we  actually  got  plans  developed.  They  built 
it  according  to  our  plans.  But  it's  theirs,  [laughs]  And  they  won't  admit  it,  either, 
[laughs]  They  won't  admit  that  we  did  it,  I  mean.  But  that's  okay.  It  was  theirs. 


The  Federal  Government's  Increasing  Role  in  Planning.  1970s 


McCreery:  This  whole  planning  area  sounds  like  an  exciting  change  for  you,  and  it  sounds  not  only 
like  planning  but  very  much  hands-on  involvement  in  carrying  out  the  plans. 

Larson:        Yes,  it  was  implementation  of  planning,  yes.  The  federal  requirement  was  kind  of  a 

planning  exercise,  and  we  met  that  because  it  was  a  requirement  and  we  had  to  produce 
this  ultimately.  The  first  one  was  just  kind  of-they  wanted  it,  but  it  wasn't  a 
requirement.  Later  on  they  made  it  a  requirement  for  funding  so  that  you  had  to  have  a 
five-year  plan  that  financially  was  sound  and  was  balanced.  You  couldn't  get  your 
federal  funding  unless  that  was  produced  on  an  annual  basis. 

So  we  ultimately  ended  up  being  a  paper  shuffler  for  the  federal  government  on  that 
part  of  it.  But  as  much  as  it  generated  a  lot  of  paper  and  work  for  planning,  it  did  require 
AC  Transit  to  plan,  which  wasn't  a  formal  process  [before  then].  So  that  staff  group  that 
was  all  reporting  to  the  general  manager  was  forced  to  participate  in  a  planning  process. 
What  are  your  goals?  Goals?  Nobody  had  goals.  Nobody  had  ever  written  a  goal  in 
their  life.  They  didn't  know  what  a  goal  was.  And  so  we  did  this.  We  went  through  the 
traditional,  formal  planning  process. 

What  it  did,  it  forced  the  general  manager  also  to  participate  in  the  plan;  in  other 
words,  share  his  ideas,  respond,  react,  [decide]  just  what  we  want  to  say.  He  had  a  hard 
time  with  that  because  most  of  his  planning  was  in  his  head.  I  mean,  he  knew  what  he 
wanted  to  do,  but  he  didn't  want  to  share  it  with  everyone.  It  was  his.  And  so  it  was 
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hard  for  him  to  say,  "Okay,  we're  going  to  do  this  next  year."  Because  he  wasn't  sure 
that's  what  he  wanted  to  do.  There  were  other  things  that  he  was  watching  first,  which  is 
the  way  he  did  it.  And  he  didn't  want  the  federal  government  to  know  what  he  was 
planning,  [laughs]  He  wanted  the  money,  but  he  didn't  want  them  to  know  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  it.  And,  of  course,  that's  what  they  wanted  to  know,  was  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  it,  and,  of  course,  it  made  sense,  you  know.  They  were  putting  up 
millions  of  dollars. 

McCreery:  Yes,  they  had  a  greater  role  as  time  went  on,  too. 

Larson:        Yes.  And  what  it  ultimately  meant  was  that  their  part  of  it—they  had  a  say-so  then,  more 
of  a  say-so  than  the  little  independent  company  that  didn't  have  any  involvement  with 
anybody  else.  In  other  words,  our  board  of  directors  totally  [had  been]  the  last  word.  It 
wasn't  true  anymore. 

McCreery:  Changing  era,  really. 

Larson:        Yes.  And  that  was  a  hard  part  to  go  through  because  finances—you  know,  transit  was 
having  difficulty  meeting  costs.  Proposition  13  hurt  us  real  bad  because  we  were  a 
property-tax-based  system,  and  so  the  projections  had  not  only  rolled  back,  but  I  think  it 
reduced  about  30  or  40  percent  of  our  revenue  in  just  one  year,  which  was  dramatic.  It 
was  dramatic.  And  we  had  been  financially  very  sound  up  until  that  point. 

McCreery:  We'll  talk  about  that  maybe  in  a  little  more  detail  next  time,  because  that's  an  important 
piece  of  it,  a  milestone,  really. 

Larson:        That's  where  the  gray  hair  came  from,  [laughs] 
McCreery:  Well,  how  did  you  like  this  new  planning  area,  overall? 

Larson:        Oh,  I  thought  it  was  great.  It  was  fun.  I  was  the  head  of  a  department.  That  was  a 

promotion,  which  was  ego— you  know,  it  was  kind  of  neat.  But  it  was  also  a  challenge.  It 
was  a  responsibility.  And,  of  course,  I  was  still  reporting  to  Al  Bingham,  under  the  same 
kind  of  management  style,  so  it  was  stressful  to  start  with,  because  I  was  really  in  an 
element  that  I  hadn't  had  a  lot  of  experience  in.  I  knew  the  system.  I  knew  the 
scheduling  side.  I  knew  where  everything  was.  That  wasn't  the  hard  part.  It  was  being 
required  to  do  the  coordinating  with  cities  and  with  the  counties  and  with  the  state- 
Caltrans  was  a  big  player-with  the  bridge  authority. 
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Growth  of  the  Planning  Function;  MTC*s  Role 

[Interview  2:  June  1,  2001]  ## 


McCreery:  Last  time,  we  were  talking  about  your  work  in  the  new  area  of  planning  for  AC  Transit, 
and  you  talked  about  some  of  the  projects,  working  with  the  other  counties  and  one  thing 
or  another.  One  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  to  talk  about  a  little  bit  is  how  the  planning 
department  grew.  You  must  have  had  to  hire  some  people  to  help  you.  How  did  you  go 
about  growing  that  department  as  time  went  on? 

Larson:        Well,  initially  all  I  had  was  myself  and  a  secretary,  and  that  stayed  pretty  much  that  way 
for  about  three  years,  I  think,  before  I  actually  was  able  to  hire  people.  Hiring  was  not 
the  easiest  thing  to  do  in  the  transit  district,  especially  with  this  new  department,  which 
really  was  motivated  by  the  federal  subsidy  requirements,  which  required  a  short-range 
transportation  plan  [SRTP].  So  when  the  realization  [came]  and  actually  the  recognition 
that  [planning]  was  a  serious  thing  that  had  to  be  done-which  wasn't  being  done  at  AC 
Transit  in  a  formal  manner,  as  far  as  a  written  plan  of  any  kind-then  the  resources  started 
to  move  towards  supporting  that  department. 

Actually,  some  of  the  money  that  was  coming  from  the  federal  government  was 
available  to  support  planning,  and  so  I  was  in  effect  subsidized  by  the  federal  government 
to  hire  people  to  help  do  that.  Of  course,  you  can  do  it  different  ways.  Some  properties 
use  consultants  and  just  pay  an  amount  of  money  out.  And  that's  fine.  It'll  work.  But 
the  desire,  I  guess,  and  the  interest  at  the  top  management  level  was  that  we  have  the 
ability  to  do  our  own  thing  there. 

Of  course,  that  was  like  the  management  style  that  Al  Bingham  had  lived  with  for 
years  and  years,  that  AC  Transit  is  a  premier  operation,  can  do  anything,  and  will  do 
anything  and  everything.  And  so  we  literally  did  anything  and  everything:  steam  buses 
and  all  kinds  of  odd  things  that  we  got  involved  in.  But  in  the  planning  area,  then, 
because  of  that  philosophy,  it's  better  that  we  do  our  own. 

The  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission  [MTC]  had  started  to  become  a  little 
bit  more  involved  in  the  operators'  day-to-day  kinds  of  things,  operations.  They  were 
monitoring  the  capital  program,  which  was  the  bus  program,  which  had  been  going  on  for 
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quite  a  few  years  prior  to  that.  But  the  operation  funds,  the  federal  operating  funds  were 
starting  to  flow,  which  meant  that  there  needed  to  be  more  information.  In  other  words, 
when  you  take  a  dollar,  you  usually  have  to  give  back  something  for  that  dollar,  and  so 
the  give-back  was  providing  adopted  plans— and  there  were  calendars  and  dates  to  meet, 
schedules  and  things  of  that  nature  as  far  as  this  plan,  and  public  hearing  requirements. 

There  was  a  whole  myriad  of  things  that  AC  Transit  had  never  had  the  need  to  do,  or 
recognized  the  necessity  to  do,  I  guess.  So  the  federal  guidelines  then  kind  of  pushed  this 
department  into  existence.  We  literally  held  public  hearings  that  we  had  never  done 
before.  We  had  to  read  the  fed  guidelines,  find  out  what  they  expected,  and  then  we  set 
these  things  up.  They  had  to  be  held  annually,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  by  our 
board  of  directors. 

In  fact,  the  board  took  part  in  the  hearing  process.  They  wanted  to  be  involved,  so  we 
included  them  in  it.  The  planning  department  itself  was  really  initially  more  of  an 
information-finding  group  for  several  years  because—or  probably  compiling  and 
organizing  information  that  was  available  in  the  district,  but  had  never  been  assembled  in 
any  one  place.  And  so  we  had  [to  do]  quite  a  bit  of  digging  and  I  guess  maybe,  from 
various  department  managers,  convincing  that-you  know,  what  do  you  do?  How  do  you 
make  your  decisions  for  this  year,  next  year?  How  do  you  determine  how  many 
employees  you're  going  to  need?  What's  your  budgetary  requirement?  And  to  be  able  to 
get  them  to  release  it  to  us,  which  was  another  thing,  because  it  was  kind  of  close-to-the- 
vest  stuff,  and  it  always  had  been.  But  ultimately  we  slowly  got  information  out. 

The  other  thing  that  was  kind  of  interesting-you  know,  you  think  of  an  organization 
as  large  as  AC  Transit,  which  is  not  really  large,  but  probably  3,000  employees.  The 
budgetary  process  was  very  limiting  as  far  as  management  budget  information. 
Information  was  very  hard  to  get  because  it  was  mostly  manually  handled.  There  were 
no  PCs,  actually,  there  were  very  few  computers  to  speak  of.  I  think  the  payroll  system 
was  the  only  thing  that  was  on  a  computer,  and  that  was  an  IBM  360.  It  was  a  card 
machine,  actually,  was  what  it  was  when  we  first  started. 

And  so  that  kind  of  information  was  produced  on  a  regular  basis,  but  it  was  never 
categorized  by  the  scheduling  department  or  the  planning  department  or  the  operations 
department.  There  was  no  "x"  number  of  dollars  in  your  budget  and  then  how  is  it  being 
expended;  in  other  words,  how  are  you  doing?  Are  you  controlling  your  expenditures? 
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I  believe  that's  been  accomplished  now.  Because  even  when  I  retired,  they  were  still 
having  difficulties  producing  accurate  information.  They  were  producing  reports,  but  the 
information  was  not  necessarily  complete. 

McCreery:  And  that  was  just  two  years  ago? 

Larson:       That  was  two  years  ago,  yes.  And  because  it  was  such  a  complex  process  that  they  came 
from,  there  were  reports  from  the  operations,  regarding  the  drivers—you  have  mechanics, 
you  have  all  of  the  office  employees,  which  were  a  little  easier  to  manage.  Everything 
was  reported,  but  the  person  who  was  receiving  the  reports  didn't  have  an  easy  way  to 
compile  the  information  and  divvy  up  the  dollars  compared  to  the  hours. 

So  we  ultimately  ended  up  converting.  Instead  of  dollars,  we  talked  about  hours  all 
the  time  because  that's  really  the  same  thing  in  a  lot  of  ways.  We're  jumping  way  ahead 
here,  but  those  were  the  kinds  of  issues  that  we  were  dealing  with  in  planning,  so  we 
really  didn't  have  a  good  financial  base  established  to  work  from  or  to  even  talk  about: 
Are  you  spending  the  money  correctly  or  not?  Are  you  doing  it  wisely?  Do  you  know 
where  the  federal  dollar  is  being  spent? 

The  federal  operating  subsidy  was  relatively  small  compared  to  the  total  budget.  I 
think  it  was  probably  $5  to  $8  million  a  year,  which  at  the  time  I  retired  was  probably 
[part  of]  a  $120  million  annual  operating  budget,  so  it  wasn't  a  lot  of  money.  Of  course, 
it's  since  been  removed,  so  it  doesn't  even  exist  anymore  as  far  as  I  know.  But  at  the 
time,  of  course,  it  was  a  smaller  gross  budget  with  a  larger  federal  involvement.  It  was 
probably  about  10  percent  of  the  budget,  which  was  significant  enough.  I  mean,  if  you 
took  it  away,  it  would  make  a  big  difference. 

But  the  question  the  federal  government  obviously  wants  to  know  is  what  are  you 
doing  with  $7  million  that  has  been  allocated  to  you,  and  how  are  you  spending  it,  and 
are  you  spending  it  correctly?  Are  you  spending  it  on  the  right  things? 

McCreery:  Now,  did  you  interact  directly  with  the  feds  at  any  time,  or  was  it  all  through  MTC  and 
the  state? 

Larson:        Mostly  through  MTC.  They  would  have  what  they  would  call  transit  operator 

representatives  that  would  be  assigned  to  AC  Transit  and  to  Muni  [San  Francisco 
Municipal  Railway]  and  to  all  the  various  transit  operators  in  the  region.  And  then  we 
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would  essentially  work  with  them,  or  they  would  identify  what  the  federal  government 
was  expecting  of  us,  and  then  we  had  to  try  to  meet  those  requirements. 

McCreery:  Who  specifically  were  you  dealing  with  at  MTC  in  the  early  days? 

Larson:        Names?  I  don't  even  remember  who  it  was  initially.  There  were  a  number  of  people. 
There  was  some  musical  chairs  all  the  time  there  at  MTC.  Bill  Hein  was  the  assistant 
director.  Larry  Dahms  was  the  director  during  this  period  of  time.  Joel  Markowitz  was 
one  name.  I  don't  know  if  he's  there  or  not.  He  was  kind  of  the  short-range 
transportation  planning  coordinator.  He  was  assigned  to  several  projects.  But  they  had  a 
fairly  large  staff.  Of  course,  if  somebody  couldn't  cover,  then  they'd  have  somebody 
else  come.  So  there  were  all  kinds  of  people  involved.  Some  of  them  really  hadn't  been 
there  very  long,  so  you  almost  had  to  re-educate  some  of  the  staff  as  to  where  we  had 
been  so  they  could  know  what  they  needed  to  do  now. 

For  the  most  part,  we  never  dealt  directly  with  federal  staff,  except  in  certain  cases 
where  there  was  a  question  of  compliance  or  lack  of  compliance,  and  then  we  would 
have  very  stressful  meetings  [laughs]  over  what  we  didn't  do,  or  what  we  were  supposed 
to  do,  or  what  we  did  do  and  it  wasn't  exactly  what  they  wanted  us  to  do.  You  know, 
that  kind  of  thing. 

McCreery:  Just  so  I'm  clear,  which  federal  agency,  one  or  more? 

Larson:        This  would  be  UMTA,  which  is  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration,  which 
has  got  a  new  name  now,  and  I  can't  remember  what  the  change  was  now.  It's  just 
changed  recently,  as  a  division  of  the  [federal]  Department  of  Transportation,  which  at 
the  time  also  was  new.  See,  the  Department  of  Transportation  at  the  federal  level  was 
primarily  the  highways  department,  and  they  really  were  not  into  the  public  transit  side 
early  on  when  I  first  started  with  AC  Transit. 

In  the  planning  area,  they  became  more  and  more  involved.  As  I  was  building  my 
department,  they  were  building  their  bureaucracy  at  the  same  time.  They  had  an  office  in 
San  Francisco.  They  had  ten  regions,  I  think,  and  we  were  Region  IX,  I  guess,  which 
was  San  Francisco  and  Hawaii,  or  California  and  Hawaii.  I  met  with  the  director  here 
several  times  over  various  things.  Sometimes  it  was  just  informational.  They  would  call 
meetings  when  they  had  a  new  program. 
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Planning  Transit  Access  for  Disabled  Patrons 


Larson:        The  wheelchair  access  issue  was  major  federal  program.  They  were  getting  a  lot  of 

pressure  from  Center  for  Independent  Living  [CIL]  in  Berkeley  and  all  over  the  country 
to  have  accessibility  on  buses. 

McCreery:  Yes,  let's  talk  about  that.  What  was  the  start  of  all  that?  Do  you  remember  when  you 
first  became  aware  that  that  was  becoming  an  issue? 

Larson:        Well,  Center  for  Independent  Living  was  a  very  active  advocacy  group  for  disabled 

people.  I  had  to  learn  different  words,  also,  as  I  went  through  this  because  you  can't  call 
them  handicapped  because  they  didn't  like  that  kind  of  word.  It  was  real  sensitive  and 
very  carefully  handled.  But  the  disabled  community  was  very  active,  especially  in 
California,  because-and  this  is  my  interpretation-because  the  climate  was  so  good 
generally  in  the  California  area  that  the  snow  and  ice  barriers  that  a  wheelchair  person  or 
anybody  disabled  deals  with  in  the  Eastern  states  doesn't  exist,  at  least  in  the  Bay  Area 
or  in  the  California  area,  for  the  most  part,  the  coast  area. 

So  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  migrate  or  to  locate  in  the  Berkeley,  San  Francisco 
area.  The  [Bay  Area]  Rapid  Transit  [BART]  district,  when  it  was  designed,  it  was 
designed  to  be  accessible  based  on  their  efforts.  In  other  words,  if  you're  going  to  build 
something,  build  it  so  it  can  be  used  by  everyone,  and  that  was  their  philosophy.  And 
they  were  successful  in  getting  that  across  because  initially  it  wasn't  designed  that  way, 
because  it  was  much  more  costly  to  provide  for  those  kinds  of  access.  At  least,  that  was 
the  perspective  at  the  time. 

But  [the  disabled  community]  never  dealt  with  the  bus  issue  directly  with  the  transit 
operators  as  much  as  they  did  at  the  state  legislative  level.  In  California  during  the  time 
that  they  were  negotiating  the  BART  access-I  believe  this  occurred  at  similar  times. 
They  got  the  legislature  to  adopt  a  bill  that  said  that  after  a  certain  date-I  can't  remember 
when  that  was,  '79  or  '80,  somewhere  in  that  time  frame-that  all  buses  purchased  in  the 
State  of  California  must  be  accessible.  They  didn't  say  how  it  was  to  be  done.  They 
didn't  have  any  money  to  go  with  it;  they  just  said  they  have  to  be.  And,  of  course,  there 
was  no  equipment  that  had  been  tested,  proven,  even  designed  that  could  do  that,  could 
put  wheelchairs  of  various  sizes  and  weights  and  things  like  that,  from  the  ground  up  to  a 
bus,  which  is  probably  thirty,  thirty-two  inches  off  the  ground.  I  mean,  it  wasn't  just  a 
matter  of  a  ramp  or  things  like  that. 
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So  there  were  a  lot  of  unknowns,  I  guess,  in  that  whole  process.  But  anyway,  the  state 
had  this  law  on  the  books  that  we,  AC  Transit,  and  everyone  else  in  the  state  were  not 
complying  with.  So  there  was  a  lot  of  pressure  to  force  the  district  to  try  to  comply. 

I  mentioned  last  time  Hale  Zukas,  who  is  a  quadriplegic  and  very  active  in  Center  for 
Independent  Living,  was  fairly  persistent  with  AC  Transit.  He  and  I  became-I  don't 
know  if  we  can  say  friends,  but  we  got  well  acquainted  and  we  were  in  meetings  all  the 
time  and  got  so  that  we  at  least,  I  think,  trusted  each  other.  We  were  both  talking-we 
were  saying  it  correctly.  We  weren't  trying  to  pull  the  wool  over  anybody's  eyes.  They 
knew  the  situation. 

Our  concern  was  technical  development,  which  hadn't  been  done,  technology  and 
cost.  And  cost  meant  capital  cost  and  operating  cost,  because  there  was  an  impact  on  the 
operation  as  well.  I  could  maybe  give  you  some  idea  of  that.  So  anyway,  that  was  kind 
of  the  groundwork. 

And  then,  when  I  was  asked  to  look  at  this  issue,  we  had  already  passed  the  date  of 
the  implementation  of  that  law,  and  we  were  in  violation,  I  guess,  from  the  perspective 
that  we  really  hadn't  done  anything,  but  we  hadn't  tried  to  do  anything,  either. 

So  the  advocates,  CIL  and  some  of  the  others,  were  going  to  the  state  legislature  and 
saying,  "Make  these  guys  comply  with  the  law."  Al  Bingham  was  pretty  adamant  about 
the  fact  that  he  knew  what  the  costs  were  going  to  be,  and  he  knew  that  there  wasn't 
anything  available.  I  can't  remember  exactly  how  it  came  about,  but  the  state  then,  I 
think,  as  an  approach  from  the  transit  operators  and,  of  course,  the  pressure  from  the 
disabled  community,  put  together  a  research  project  that  they  funded  out  of  the  state 
legislature,  which  supported  the  bill  that  they  had  adopted  to  develop  or  to  at  least 
provide  seed  money  to  develop  hardware. 

And  so  AC  Transit  contributed  a  bus.  We  just  took  a  bus  and  we  said,  "Okay,  you 
R&D  firms  can  modify  this  bus.  This  is  typical  of  our  equipment,"  the  vehicle  that  was 
used.  And  I  think  Muni  was  involved  and  Los  Angeles,  if  I'm  not  mistaken.  I  can't 
remember  the  other  operators.  There  may  have  been  even  others.  But  we  obviously  had 
a  bus  that  was  being  retrofitted.  The  idea  was  that  the  manufacturers  or  the  research  and 
development  people  would  take  different  approaches  to  how  to  solve  the  problem, 
different  technologies.  Mostly  it  was  hydraulic  and  mechanical  or  a  combination  of  both, 
but  they  had  to  be  enough  different  that  they  were  a  good  example  of  what  could  be 
done. 
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McCreery:  Who  actually  carried  out  this  R&D  process? 

Larson:       I  can't  remember  the  names,  but  it  was  through  Caltrans,  actually.  They  were  the  ones 
that  were  charged  with  the  responsibility.  And  they,  too,  like  the  federal  government, 
started  to  become  multi-modal,  which  was  a  very  hard  thing  for  Caltrans  to  do  because 
they  were  traffic  engineers  mostly.  We  actually  had  an  intern  from  Caltrans  that  was 
assigned  to  their  mass  transit  division,  that  worked  with  us  for  a  year.  His  name  was 
Chuck  Davis. 

He  was  in  Sacramento,  and  he  actually  relocated  in  Oakland  and  worked  with  us  as  a 
member  of  the  planning  department,  mainly  to  just  learn  how  transportation  works.  I 
think  he  did,  actually,  in  a  year.  He  was  involved  at  the  time  that  we  were  dealing  with 
the  issues  of  financial  accountability  and  all  of  that,  and  he  helped  us  quite  a  bit  in  doing 
a  little  research  in  that  area,  because  he  was  a  pretty  sharp  guy.  He'd  been  around 
enough  to  know  finances  and  how  businesses  operated  and  things  of  that  nature,  from  the 
highway  side. 

We  learned  a  lot  from  him,  too,  about  the  internal  workings  of  Caltrans  and  what  their 
perspective  was,  their  perspective  from  the  standpoint  of  where  transit  fits  into  the  mix  of 
things.  Frankly,  they  really  thought  transit  was  a  joke,  [laughs]  Well,  from  the 
standpoint—if  you're  going  to  move  people,  transit  really  doesn't  move  as  many  people 
as  the  highways  move,  you  know.  They  said,  it's  just  a  matter  that  they  have  no  other 
choice  right  now,  so  that's  why  it's  that  way. 

And  they  always  thought  in  terms  of  movement  of  vehicles,  not  movement  of 
passengers.  And  so  we  said,  we  can  move  fifty  people  with  one  bus  driver  and  one 
vehicle.  It  seems  like  the  way  you  should  count  is  number  of  people  moving,  rather 
than— actually,  they  have  converted  to  that  process  now.  That's  why  you  have  carpool 
lanes;  that's  why  you  have  these  kind  of  things  now.  That  was  a  real  issue  altogether 
there. 

But  anyway,  let's  see,  where  was  I?  Oh.  So  the  state  developed  their  own 
transportation  multi-modal  division,  which  would  be  transit  and  trains  and  things  of  that 
nature.  They  in  turn  took  over  this  responsibility  to  monitor  this  project,  so  they  were  the 
ones  that  did  the  contracting  with  the  consultants  and  with  the  R&D  people  and 
monitored  the  project  and  actually  produced  the  final  report. 
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In  fact,  I  think  they  even  used  federal  money.  They  matched  federal  research  and 
development  money  to  produce  this  thing,  so  they  ultimately  reported  the  results  to  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration.  And  I  think  the  purpose  for  that  was  to  get 
the  federal  government  interested  in  the  process  because  they  were  also  at  the  time 
talking  about  adopting  a  similar  law  that  said  everybody  should  be  able  to  get  on  a  bus. 
Ultimately  they  did,  and  I  think  it  wasn't  that  long  ago-I  can't  remember  the  name  of  the 
thing  now— 

McCreery:  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act? 

Larson:        That's  it,  yes,  yes.  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act.  That  was  the  ultimate  decision  that 
was  finally  made.  UMTA  had  made  some  preliminary  rules  that  required  us  to  purchase 
buses  with  wheelchair  lifts  prior  to  that,  but  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  really 
kind  of  slammed  the  door  on  any  other  situations,  and  so  it  made  it  much  more 
comprehensive.  But  it  was  already  in  effect  at  that  time.  The  wheelchair  part  of  it  was 
taken  care  of. 

So  anyway,  Caltrans  did  this  demonstration  project.  After  probably  a  year  and  a  half 
or  maybe  it  was  even  two  years  of  developing  these  things,  we  produced  a  report,  and  we 
actually  had  a  lift  that  was  on  one  of  our  buses.  The  lift  that  we  ended  up  with  was  one 
that  actually  was  like  an  elevator.  The  steps  in  the  front  of  the  bus  actually  just  formed  a 
platform  and  went  straight  down  with  it,  kind  of  within  the  entryway  of  the  bus,  as 
opposed  to  converting  the  steps  and  coming  out  of  the  bus  and  making  a  platform  outside 
and  then  coming  back  in.  The  advisors,  who  were  the  wheelchair  people,  felt  less 
comfortable  with  that  kind  of  a  lift,  as  opposed  to  the  one  that  was  more  like  an  enclosed 
elevator.  Well,  anyway,  that  was  their  concern,  anyway,  we  were  trying  to  recognize. 

So  we  ended  up  with  that  type.  San  Francisco  had  one  that  was  more  like  a  cherry- 
picker  kind  of  thing.  It  went  out  and  came  back.  And  then  there  was  one  question. 
General  Motors  had  been  talking  about  putting  a  lift  in  the  rear  door  rather  than  the  front 
door  because  of  the  structure  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  disabled  community  was  very 
sensitive  to  the  fact  that  they  were  second-class  citizens  and  had  to  get  on  in  the  back  of 
the  bus,  whereas  everyone  else  got  on  the  front,  so  we  were  a  little  sensitive  to  that,  too. 

But  I  think  one  of  the  developments  was  to  create  a  rear  door  access  as  well,  which 
ultimately  General  Motors  did  implement  as  a  part  of  their  ability  to  meet  the 
accessibility  requirements,  which  the  federal  government  then  was  adopting.  So  anyway, 
long  story. 
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Implementing  the  Plans:  Access  for  the  Disabled 


Larson:        So  the  next  step  was,  I  guess,  concurrent-I  can't  remember  the  exact  [time]  relationship, 
but  the  study  was  kind  of  used  to  hold  off  the  demands  of  buying  buses  immediately 
because  there  was  no  technology  that  was  available.  When  the  project  was  over,  then 
naturally  the  disabled  community  came  back  to  AC  Transit  and  said,  "Okay,  now  that 
you've  done  this  research,  we've  got  the  products  now.  When  are  you  going  to  do  this?" 

At  the  same  time,  when  are  you  going  to  do  this  and  at  what  level  are  you  going  to  do 
it?  In  other  words,  are  you  going  to  do  every  bus?  Are  you  going  to  do  every  six  buses? 
How  are  you  going  to  do  this?  And  so  that  was  my  next  big  project,  to  deal  with 
accessibility  as  a  policy.  So  then  the  board  of  directors  got  involved  in  this,  and  we  had 
public  hearings.  Of  course,  all  of  the  advocates  were  involved,  and  there  was  a  lot  of 
excitement:  screaming  and  hollering,  because  the  general  manager,  Al  Bingham  still,  was 
pretty  adamant  about  the  fact  that  he  wasn't  going  to  be  railroaded  by  the  pressure  from 
this  group. 

Of  course,  that  group,  Hale  Zukas  and  a  whole  bunch  of  others— I  mean,  there  was 
always  twenty  or  so  that  were  always  involved.  We  got  to  know  them  by  name.  I've 
forgotten  most  of  them,  but  we  got  to  know  them  by  name  to  the  point  where  we  were 
talking  almost  daily  about  issues  like  this. 

Ultimately  their  demand  was  that  we  have  a  public  hearing  to  look  at  a  policy  that  AC 
Transit  would  be  totally  accessible,  which  means  every  bus  that  we  purchased  would 
have  a  wheelchair  lift  on  it  at  some  point  in  time,  as  we  replaced  them.  The  general 
manager  was  really  adamant  about  not  being  pushed  into  this,  and  so  there  was  a  lot  of 
hard-not  hard  feelings,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  disagreement  over  whether  AC  Transit  was 
going  to  adopt  such  a  policy. 

I  was  the  staff  person  kind  of  in  the  middle  of  this  shooting  going  on  all  the  time.  I 
can  remember  questions  being  asked,  and  I  had  to  look  over  to  the  general  manager  and 
see  what  his  signal  was  because  I  wasn't  quite  sure  how  to  respond.  It  got  right  down  to 
the  fact  that  it  became  an  emotional  issue  in  some  respects,  but  it  also  became  a  civil 
rights  kind  of  issue-which  was  where  they  were  heading,  "they"  being  the  disabled 
community-towards  the  act  that  eventually  was  adopted. 
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McCreery:  There  was  so  much  emphasis  on  civil  rights  during  that  whole  period.  It  was  part  of  a 
much  larger  context,  wasn't  it? 

Larson:        Right,  right.  And  "they"  being  the  disabled  community  were  looking  at  not  just  bus 
access  but  many  other  issues,  [such  as]  employment.  And  thus  the  policy  that's  been 
adopted  at  the  federal  level,  which  was  much  more  far-reaching  than  just  putting 
wheelchair  lifts  on  buses.  But  this  was  kind  of  their  local  issue  that  they  were  dealing 
with.  We  had  the  fortune  of  living  right  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  larger  advocacy 
groups  in  the  country,  which  was  Center  for  Independent  Living. 

So  we  went  through  the  public  hearing  process,  and  it  was  a  rather  onerous  and 
difficult  thing  to  go  through  for  us  as  the  staff  and  also  for  our  board  because  they  were 
politically  being  shot  at  from  a  lot  of  different  directions.  Being  an  elected  board,  they 
obviously  were  very  sensitive  to  the  voter  concerns.  Of  course,  the  disabled  community 
were  voters  as  well,  so  there  were  a  lot  of  considerations  being  made  at  this  time. 


Larson:        Ultimately  Mr.  [Robert  E.]  Nisbet  [the  district's  attorney],  whom  we  talked  about  earlier, 
and  myself  and  the  general  manager  [Al  Bingham],  and  I  can't  remember,  others-there 
were  several  involved—drafted  a  policy  that  would  be  presented  to  the  board  of  directors 
identifying  AC  Transit  as  a  fully  accessible  service.  Now,  the  general  manager  proposed 
this  from  the  standpoint  that  we  will  go  to  public  hearings  and  we  will  discuss  it  in  the 
open  forum,  and  if  there  is  no  strong  resistance  to  this,  then  let  the  board  take  their  action 
on  it.  So  he  really,  over  a  period  of  time,  changed  his  position  based  on  the  outside 
pressures  and,  of  course,  the  things  that  were  going  on  around  us. 

I  can't  remember  when  San  Francisco  adopted  theirs,  but  Santa  Clara  had  already 
adopted-they  were  much  more  progressive.  They  were  a  brand-new  system,  and  they 
were  anxious  to  get  involved  in  a  lot  of  the  issues  that  their  local  advocacy  groups  were 
after.  Of  course,  the  disabled  community  in  Santa  Clara  was  pretty  active  as  well.  CIL 
was  part  [of  their  efforts],  but  they  had  their  own,  actually,  as  well,  as  there  were  a  lot  of 
disabled  Hispanic  [citizens  there],  which  really  was  a  whole  different  area  as  well. 

So  there  were  people  that  were  making  decisions.  There  were  transportation 
properties  that  were  making  decisions  about  this  all  over  California,  and  so  AC  Transit 
really  was  kind  of  sucked  into  the  momentum,  I  guess,  of  making  this  decision.  So  we 
went  through  the  public  hearings,  and  I  was  kind  of  the  staff  person  making  the 
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presentations,  and  read  the  policy,  and  we  did  it  several  places  in  the  district.  Then  the 
board  finally,  after  a  long—it  seemed  like  a  long  time;  maybe  it  wasn't  quite  that  long- 
but  they  finally  adopted  the  policy  for  the  district  that  AC  Transit  would  be  fully 
accessible  and  that  no  bus  purchased  after  this  date  would  not  have  a  wheelchair  lift  on 
it. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Now,  did  the  public  hearings  themselves  actually  bring  anything  new  to  the  whole 
process? 

Larson:        I  don't  know  if  you've  been  to  public  hearings,  but  you  don't  learn  a  lot  in  public 

hearings.  Sometimes  you  do.  I  mean,  I  shouldn't  say  that  in  a  broad  brush.  Sometimes 
there  are  ideas  that  come  up  that  had  not  been  considered  that  will  give  you  another 
alternative. 

In  this  case,  the  advocacy  groups  were  so  emotionally  charged  that  it  was  intimidating 
to  many  of  the  people  that  were  outside  of  that  group,  and  so  there  wasn't  a  lot  of 
comment  in  the  contrary.  In  other  words,  they  were  feeling-"they"  being  the 
community— were  feeling  as  much  pressure  as  our  board  and  our  staff  and  everything 
else. 

And  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission  obviously  was  also  kind  of 
supporting  that  position  because  they  had  nothing  to  lose  on  the  deal.  In  other  words, 
they  were  trying  to  be  the  fence  rider  on  the  thing,  but  they  knew  that  the  federal 
government  was  building  up  to  take  on  this  issue  as  well.  And  I  think  they  were  just  kind 
of  posturing  and  getting  ready  to  take  that  position.  They  weren't  really  creating 
anything  new  or  developing  their  own  policy. 

But  there  was  a  lot  of  pressure  all  the  way  around,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  emotion,  and 
there  was  a  lot  of  excitement  generally  because  they  were  kind  of— well,  Berkeley,  you 
know?  I  mean,  everybody  likes  to  get  excited  about  things  because  that's  democracy.  So 
we  dealt  with  it.  Actually,  the  kinds  of  things  that  came  out  were  mostly  emotional, 
mostly  civil  rights  kinds  of  concerns,  even  from  the  nondisabled  area  and  I  think  the 
supporters  of  that  concept. 

There  was  very  little,  if  I  recall,  said  about  what  it  may  cost.  There  was  concern 
about  how  it  would  affect  the  service,  though.  I  think  that  was  the  kind  of  thing  that 
came  out  more  and  more  from  the  transit  rider  who  was  represented  in  this  area.  You 
know,  will  it  make  my  trip  longer,  what  will  happen,  this  or  that,  how  long-if  we  get 
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stuck,  will  we  be  stuck  and  not  able  to  move?  That  happens,  but  I  think  those  were 
legitimate  concerns,  and  I  think  we  were  all  concerned  about  the  same  things. 

It  wasn't  necessarily  new  information,  but  it  pointed  out  that  there  were  others  that 
were  concerned  about  it  as  well.  So  what  it  did,  it  gave  our  board  of  directors  a  little  bit 
of  ammunition  to  say  we're  going  to  go  ahead  and  adopt  this,  but  we're  going  to  move 
cautiously.  We're  not  going  to  jump  in  and  buy  500  buses  at  one  time.  We're  going  to 
do  it  on  the  normal  replacement  basis,  and  we'll  deploy  them  so  that  we  can  operate  it 
correctly. 

And  so  ultimately  it  laid  the  plan  for  me,  as  far  as  the  five-year  plan  was  concerned,  to 
start  identifying  how  we  were  going  to  implement.  And  so  the  next  step  after  the 
adoption  was  to  develop  an  implementation  plan,  which  obviously  the  advocacy  groups 
were  really  involved  in  because  they  wanted  to  have  things  happen  much  faster.  You 
know,  I  can  understand  that. 

But  also  we  were  concerned— our  maintenance  people  were  very  concerned  because 
AC  Transit,  because  of  the  general  manager,  had  a  record  of  no  lost  trips.  We  literally 
had  never  missed  a  trip  in  I  don't  know  how  many  years,  maybe  ten  years.  I  mean,  that 
was  a  policy.  You  don't  do  that  by  creating  more  problems.  In  other  words,  it's  bad 
enough  just  to  keep  the  buses  running  and  keep  everybody— no  missed  trips  because  of 
mechanical  problems.  I'm  sorry,  I  should  qualify  that.  And  so  there  was,  I  guess,  a  self- 
imposed  standard  that  we  were  going  to  try  to  maintain  as  well  with  this  new  equipment, 
which  we  knew  was  going  to  create  problems  for  us. 

McCreery:  Before  I  forget,  am  I  right  that  there  was  some  discussion  of  whether  paratransit  would 
be  a  good  alternative  to  actually  changing  the  rank-and-file  buses? 

Larson:        Yes.  That  was  an  option  that  was  being  considered,  as  opposed  to  full  accessibility.  The 
disabled  community  wouldn't  buy  that  at  all.  That  isn't  what  they  wanted.  They  already 
had  that  in  some  respects.  They  had  taxis;  they  had  other  means.  In  fact,  Center  for 
Independent  Living  I  think  ran  their  own  vehicles  of  some  sort.  But  it  was  a  principle.  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  accessibility  or  anything  of  that  nature.  It  was  a  principle  that 
they  wanted  to  be  treated  just  like  anyone  else.  If  I  go  up  to  a  bus  stop  pole,  I  want  to  be 
able  to  get  on  the  bus.  It's  my  right.  And  ultimately  that's  what  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  tries  to  accomplish,  and  I  think  it's  probably  making  some  steps  now. 
It's  been  a  while,  but  it's  going  to  take  a  long  time,  just  to  get  people  used  to  the  idea. 
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McCreery:  What  did  you  do  about  implementation? 

Larson:       We  ultimately,  because  we  were  replacing  buses  on  a  regular  basis,  the  district  had  a 
capital  replacement  program  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  between  twenty  and  fifty 
buses,  closer  to  twenty  in  most  cases,  or  thirty  per  year.  With  a  fleet  of  600  buses,  over  a 
fifteen-  or  twenty-year  period  you  try  to  replace  around  thirty  to  thirty-five  buses  [per 
year].  And,  of  course,  it  was  controlled  by  the  amount  of  capital  money  that  was 
available,  so  you  couldn't  always  get  thirty;  sometimes  you  get  twenty,  sometimes  you 
get  fifteen,  and  then  you  get  two  orders  the  next  time.  There  was  a  lot  of  other  things  to 
consider  beside  just  our  desires. 

So  the  five-year  plan  then  identified  a  replacement  program  for  the  equipment  over 
the  next  twenty  years.  In  some  respects,  we  just  laid  it  out  as  best  we  could,  based  on  the 
operation  of  the  day.  And  then  we  plugged  in  the  next  purchase  would  be  specified 
accessible"  okay?  And  then  we  turn  it  over  to  the  manufacturer,  and  the  manufacturer 
then  has  to  come  up  with  the  solution.  In  other  words,  we  didn't  buy  the  wheelchair  lift 
and  give  it  to  the  manufacturer  and  say,  "Put  it  in  the  bus." 

We  did  the  research.  We  said,  "These  are  the  pluses  and  minuses  that  you  can  look 
at."  And  so  they  in  turn  were  serious,  too,  because  the  federal  government  was  starting 
to  say  you  can't  sell  a  bus  that  doesn't  provide  that  option.  So  over  a  long  period  of 
time-I  would  guess  this  process  probably  took  ten  years  from  the  time  there  was  a 
serious  effort  to  try  to  do  something  until  we  actually  got  delivery  and  put  them  on  the 
street. 

The  deployment  process  then  was  another  interesting  way  to  go  about  it.  In  other 
words,  what  line  do  you  do  first,  or  where  do  you  put  them  first,  and  do  you  do  it  on 
trunk  lines,  side  lines,  high-use  lines,  low-use  lines?  The  other  part  of  the  adoption  of 
the  policy  was  that  we  created  an  advisory  body  that  would  work  with  the  staff  to  deploy 
these-where  to  put  them.  So  we  were  meeting  again  at  a  staff  level  with  Hale  Zukas  and 
all  of  that  crowd,  to  determine  what  kind  of  criteria  we  would  use  to  implement  these, 
even  before  we  had  them  delivered. 

And  so  we  started  meeting  on  a  regular  basis.  This  was  another  thing  that  was  new  to 
the  transit  district,  that  we  actually  had  advisory  groups  now  that  were  working  closely 
with  the  staff.  It  wasn't  just  a  perfunctory  thing.  They  actually  had  a  say-so,  and  they 
had  access  to  the  board  of  directors  on  issues  where  there  were  difficulties  and  problems. 
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So  anyway,  it  was  a  serious  thing.  We  conducted  these  meetings  on  a  regular  basis, 
and  we  developed  an  implementation  plan,  a  philosophy,  anyway.  And  it  was  kind  of  a 
compromise  because  they  wanted  a  lot  more  than  we  could  provide,  and  so  we  ended 
up~I  think  the  51  line  was  one  of  the  first  lines,  which,  of  course,  went  right  into 
Berkeley.  And  I  can't  remember--!  really  don't  remember  the  details  on  how  it  was  all 
[implemented]. 

Ultimately  there  was  a  whole  plan  that  every  purchase  there  would  be  a  certain 
number  of  lines  tied  to  that,  you  know,  assuming  those  lines  still  existed  at  that  time.  But 
essentially  the  plan  was  laid  out.  So  if  you  go  back  to  a  five-year  plan  that  was  written 
during  that  period  of  time,  you'll  actually  see  an  implementation  plan  laid  out:  what  lines 
were  proposed  to  be  implemented.  And  we  pretty  much  followed  the  plan.  As  we  got 
delivery,  we  implemented. 

And,  of  course,  part  of  the  difficulty  was  the  bus  drivers,  themselves,  as  individuals 
were  a  little  bit  resistant  because  they  understood  what  this  meant  to  them.  On  a  good 
day,  it  takes  about  two  minutes  to  pick  up  a  wheelchair  [passenger]  and  get  them  tied  in, 
and  that's  pretty  quick,  and  then  about  maybe  just  a  little  bit  less  than  that  to  get  off. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  things  that  the  driver  had  to  be  concerned  about  that  he  didn't  have 
to  worry  about  prior  to  that.  So  there  was  some  resistance  from  the  drivers,  and  it  took  a 
while  for  them  to  develop  the  proper  attitude,  I  guess,  if  you  want  to  say  it  that  way,  the 
desire  to  make  it  work. 

In  other  words,  there  were  actually  some  that-I  can't  prove  it-nobody  can  prove  it~ 
but  actually  tried  to  make  it  not  work  at  first  because  it  meant  a  complication  that  they 
didn't  want  to  have  to  deal  with.  They  had  enough  problems  driving  the  bus,  keeping  it 
on  schedule  and  getting  people  on  and  off  and  collecting  fares  and  all  the  things  they 
encounter. 


McCreery:  How  did  you  go  about  introducing  them  to  this  new  concept  and  the  new  material  that 
they  would  have  to  know? 

Larson:        Well,  throughout  the  demonstration  project,  the  developing  of  the  hardware,  we  actually 
had  the  drivers  involved  at  that  time,  so  they  knew  it  was  coming,  and  they  could  see  the 
problems.  Of  course,  obviously  it  showed  them  the  problems.  The  lift  would  get  stuck 
halfway  down,  and  you  couldn't  do  anything.  You  know,  there  was  all  kinds  of  horror 
stories,  I  guess  you  could  say  that.  But  they  also  were  being  introduced  to  the  disabled 
community  at  the  same  time,  because  they  were  involved. 
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We  did  a  lot  of  practice  things.  The  training  program,  we  actually  put  drivers  in 
wheelchairs  and  had  them  go  up  and  down  on  lifts,  and  we  had  them  do  it  with  disabled 
people.  We  actually  did  some  dry  runs.  We  did  demonstrations  at  various  places,  Center 
for  Independent  Living,  some  of  the  cities  that  were  interested.  So  there  was  a  lot  of 
massaging  going  on  to  get  them  familiar  at  least  with  what  was  being  proposed  and  also 
preparing  them  mentally  that  they're  going  to  have  to  deal  with  this.  It's  not  something 
that's  going  to  go  away. 

So  there  was  a  lot  of  outreach  within  the  AC  Transit  community,  not  only  the  drivers, 
but  all  management,  because  the  superintendents  and  the  supervisors  really  needed  to 
have  a  positive  approach  to  this  thing.  Instead  of  saying,  "This  probably  won't  work," 
they  say,  "We're  going  to  make  this  work"  kind  of  thing.  So  it  was  a  positive  rather  than 
a  negative. 

McCreery:  It  was  new  to  everyone,  really,  wasn't  it? 

Larson:        It  was.  It  was.  Santa  Clara  had  implemented  almost  at  the  same  time  wheelchair  service 
but  with  the  General  Motors  bus,  which  was  the  rear  lift.  They  were  having  some 
problems  with  theirs  as  well. 


Federal  Subsidies  for  Vehicles;  Oversight  of  MTC 


McCreery:  Your  buses  were  manufactured  by  whom? 

Larson:        At  that  time,  with  the  federal  government  getting  into  the  capital  program— in  other 

words,  they  were  providing  the  money,  80:20  money,  the  rules  were  not  quite  as  flexible 
as  far  as  our  district  being  able  to  just  buy  General  Motors  buses,  and  that  was  kind  of  a 
maintenance  approach.  In  other  words,  you  always  have  the  same  kind  of  bus,  same 
engine,  same  this,  same  that.  From  a  cost  standpoint,  it  was  a  good  idea. 

But  from  a  competitive  standpoint,  it  wasn't  a  very  good  idea  from  the  federal  level. 
In  other  words,  "We  want  you  to  get  the  low  bid."  Okay.  Low  bid  being  a  competitive 
issue,  not  a  less  qualified  vehicle,  I  guess,  [one  that]  didn't  meet  the  standards.  So  it  was 
low  bid  that  met  the  specifications.  Interesting  stories  on  that  also,  but  I  won't  get  into 
that. 
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So  we  ended  up  getting  a  mixed  fleet.  I  can't  remember  when  that  was,  probably  in 
the  late  sixties  or  early  seventies  we  started  buying  with  federal  money,  and  as  a  result  of 
that,  if  they're  equivalent  vehicles,  low  bid  obviously  was  required,  and  we  had  to  accept 
the  low  bid,  so  we  ended  up  with  all  kinds  of  manufacturers  after  that.  And  so  the  issue 
of  General  Motors  was  not  an  issue  anymore. 

McCreery:  Just  for  the  tape,  could  you  spell  out  the  80:20? 

Larson:        I  believe  originally  it  may  have  been  two-thirds,  but  for  the  bulk  of  the  time  that  we  were 
buying  vehicles  while  I  worked  at  AC  Transit,  the  federal  government  paid  80  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  vehicle,  in  the  purchase,  and  the  transit  district  or  the  property  would  put 
up  the  20  percent.  It  may  be  two-thirds  to  one-third  now.  In  fact,  I  think  it  probably  is, 
because  of  the  large  demand  on  the  money.  But  at  that  time  I  believe  it  was  80:20. 

So  we  were  responsible  to  come  up  with  the  20  percent  match,  which  I  believe  had  to 
come  out  of  local  funds.  You  couldn't  take  federal  operating  dollars  and  match  federal 
dollars;  you  had  to  use  either  property  taxes,  which  we  had,  or  ultimately  they  used  a 
portion  of  the  Bay  Bridge  tolls  or  the  bridge  toll  crossing  tolls  to  meet  that.  MTC 
engineered  that  kind  of  an  arrangement,  because  when  the  bridges  were  paid  off,  then  the 
tolls  were  becoming  surplus,  so  the  question  was  [whether  to]  lower  tolls  or  use  the 
money  for  other  transportation  purposes.  The  state-I  don't  know  if  it  was  legislature  or 
how  that  was  finally  adopted-but  the  state  elected  to  keep  the  tolls  at  the  same  level  and 
then  use  the  surplus  money  for  public  transit  and  other  transportation  projects. 

McCreery:  Now,  did  MTC  get  to  decide  how  it  was  divvied  up? 

Larson:        It  was  kind  of  a  mutual  agreement  between  the  transit  operator  and  the  commission  to 
determine  what  your  capital  program  needed  in  the  way  of  local  match,  and  then  they 
would  allocate  to,  say,  AC  Transit  whatever  the  20  percent  was  needed  for  your  purchase 
of  fifteen,  twenty  vehicles,  whatever  it  was.  And  so  it  pretty  much  was  an  administrative 
thing  after  it  once  got  fully  adopted.  It  was  a  little  touchy  for  a  while  there  because 
everybody  wanted  their  share.  That's  where  MTC  came  into  play  because  BART  was 
looking  for  money  for  matching  AC  Transit,  San  Francisco,  Santa  Clara,  central  Contra 
Costa  County,  and  even  there  was  a  little  operation  in  Pinole  that  was  looking  for  money, 
too. 

And,  of  course,  outside  of  the  Alameda  County  and  Contra  Costa  County  was  the 
other-Santa  Cruz  and  some  of  these  others  were  all  involved  in  the  MTC  purview,  so  it 
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was  a  matter  [that  MTC]  was  kind  of  the  ombudsman.  They  would  come  up  with  a 
policy  that  everyone  would  have  to  agree  on,  that  this  is  how  we  will  divvy  up  the 
money,  and  it's  based  on  a  percentage.  I'm  pretty  sure  that's  how  it  finally  ended  up.  So 
AC  gets  a  certain  percentage  of  it. 

McCreery:  How  effective  was  MTC  at  playing  this  role  among  all  the  agencies? 

Larson:        Well,  I  guess  there  was  a  lot  of  jousting  all  the  time,  because  MTC— oh,  let  me  go  back 
and  say  there  were  a  lot  of  power  struggles  going  on.  MTC,  being  a  new  actor  in  the 
region,  was  supposedly  a  planning  organization,  but  they  found  that  they  were  very 
powerful  because  they  were  the  MPO  [federally  designated  metropolitan  planning 
organization].  They  were  the  ones  that  allocated  the  funds,  or  were  asked  by  the  feds  to 
allocate  the  funds  for  this  region.  So  they  became  very  powerful  from  that  respect. 

Of  course,  the  transit  operators  were  very  leery  of  the  fact  that  they  are  calling  the 
shots  now.  We  have  an  elected  board  of  directors.  They're  the  ones  that  should  be 
making  policy  decisions  about  service.  So  there  was  a  very  fine  line  of  who  makes  the 
decisions  on  what  gets  funded  and  what  gets  developed.  I  don't  think  it  could  have  been 
done  if  just  the  operators  had  been  by  themselves  on  this.  It  was  kind  of  important  that 
there  be,  quote,  an  "unbiased  party." 

[tape  interruption] 

Okay,  where  were  we? 

McCreery:  You  were  just  talking  about  the  fact  that  it  was  important  for  there  to  be  an  MTC  or  some 
so-called  unbiased  participant. 

Larson:        Okay.  I  can't  remember  where  we  were  as  far  as  the  total  thought.  Maybe  we  can  just 
start  on  that  other  idea  here. 

McCreery:  That's  fine.  My  original  question  to  you  had  been,  how  effective  was  MTC  at  playing 
this  role? 


Larson:        Yes,  right,  okay.  I  think  I  answered  that.  Their  function,  then,  was  essentially  to  assist 
the  operators  in  implementing  the  various  projects,  and  I  think  we  were  talking  about  the 
disabled  implementation.  We  did  develop  a  policy.  They  were  involved  as  well.  That's 
where  it  is  now.  Essentially  all  transit  buses  in  AC  Transit  are  accessible  now,  as  of-I 
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don't  remember  how  long  ago  it  was.  Several  years  ago  we  actually  replaced  everything. 
It's  all  that  way. 

Oh,  I  think  what  I  was  leading  to  [was]  the  drivers  ultimately,  I  think,  after  time  were 
convinced  that  this  is  something  that's  not  going  to  go  away  and  it's  something  we  really 
have  to  work  with.  I  think  the  equipment  also  became  more  reliable  over  time.  The 
manufacturers  were  doing  a  better  job.  They  did  a  lot  more  research  on  their  own. 
Obviously,  the  more  you  use  it,  the  more  problems  you  identify,  and  then  they  were 
making  corrections. 

It  probably  took  five  years  to  get  all  the  bugs  identified  out  of  the  system.  And  lift 
manufacturers  kind  of  came  and  went,  came  and  went,  so  it  was  kind  of  a  tough  time. 
The  bus  manufacturers  ultimately  ended  up  getting  some  arrangements  with  providers, 
with  subcontractors,  to  provide  for  their  specific  bus  and  design  it  so  that  it  was  part  of 
the  initial  kind  of  integrated  structure,  so  that  it  was  built  for  the  bus  and  the  bus  was 
built  for  it.  They've  worked  out  a  lot  of  the  problems  that  initially  were  unbelievable  in 
some  cases.  But  now  it's  an  accepted  operation,  and  it  works.  It's.surprising  me 
sometimes,  how  well  it  works. 

McCreery:  I'll  bet  it  does. 

Larson:        We  went  through  a  whole  lot  of  stuff,  too,  as  far  as  the  bus  stop  accessibility  and  where 
you  can  put  a  person,  where  you  can't.  There  have  been  some  accidents,  and  we've 
learned  some  things  about  people  that  were  let  off  in  places  that  were  unsafe,  usually  in 
hill  areas,  where  people  could  get  away  and  get  hurt.  In  some  cases,  the  lifts  didn't  work 
correctly,  but  for  the  most  part,  I  think  that  issue  is  now  probably  behind  the  transit 
operator  as  far  as  [being]  accomplished  and  acceptable  and  part  of  the  system  now. 

McCreery:  That  became  a  huge  part  of  your  job  for  a  while.  I  wonder  how  you  worked  that  in  with 
everything  else  you  were  trying  to  do. 

Larson:        Yes.  Well,  actually,  because  it  consumed  so  much  effort  within  the  transit  district,  it 
became  a  transit  district  issue  as  well,  so  it  wasn't  just  the  planning  department.  It 
involved  the  drivers  themselves  and  the  operations  supervision,  management.  Almost 
everybody  in  the  district  had  some  impact  felt  from  the  disabled  issue.  In  other  words, 
how  do  you  deal  with  it?  Including  accessibility  to  our  ticket  office.  You  know,  you 
can't  imagine  all  of  the  things. 
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Getting  from  one  street  to  the  other  was  a  problem,  so  the  city  of  Oakland  and  a  lot  of 
the  cities  were  starting  to  realize  they  had  to  start  doing  something  about  curb  cuts.  Hale 
Zukas-he  went  down  the  middle  of  the  street  because  he  couldn't  use  the  sidewalk  when 
we  first  were  meeting  because  there  was  no  way  to  get  off  the  curb.  So  he'd  have  to 
come  out  of  a  driveway,  of  which  there  weren't  many  in  downtown  Oakland,  so  he'd  stay 
on  the  street.  It  was  kind  of  dangerous,  but  everybody  knew  him,  so  it  was  no  big  thing. 

So  the  whole  community  actually  got  involved  indirectly  as  a  result  of  this.  We  were 
instrumental  in  essentially  working  with  the  public  works  department  in  Oakland  to 
identify  a  program  because  we  knew  that  was  going  to  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  In  the 
neighborhoods  it  wasn't  as  much  of  a  problem  as  in  the  downtown  areas,  but  there  were 
areas  that  you  just  couldn't  operate  a  wheelchair.  If  you  put  them  on  the  ground,  they 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  move. 

So  anyway,  that  whole  thing  became  a  major  part  of  our  life  for  a  long  time.  Over 
that  ten  years,  probably  half  of  that  time  was  just  dealing  with  that  issue  full  time.  And 
truly  the  district  was  very,  very  heavily  involved  in  it.  I  mean,  the  entire  district.  So 
when  you  say  I  didn't  do  anything  else,  that  really  became  the  district's  project  for  a 
period  of  time.  Obviously  other  things  were  going  on,  and  we  did  other  things,  but  it 
always  was  the  number  one  item  on  the  agenda  all  the  time. 


Provisions  for  Senior  Citizens 


McCreery:  Before  I  forget,  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  what  provisions  you  made  for  senior  citizens  and 
their  needs. 

Larson:        Well,  seniors  had  their  own  needs.  Primarily  if  they  were  not  disabled,  didn't  need  the 
use  of  the  accessibility  capabilities,  seniors  generally  were  interested  in  conveniences 
that  allowed  them  to  access  seats  on  the  bus.  That  was  one  of  the  big  things.  Eventually 
that  became  an  adopted  policy,  where  you  had  to  identify  seats  somewhere  near  the  front 
of  the  vehicle  available  for  disabled  and  elderly  people. 

That  was  a  fairly  simple  thing  to  take  care  of.  When  the  district  adopted  the  policy  of 
accessibility,  we  recognized  that  that  was  one  of  the  elements  that  actually  came  out  of 
the  advisory  group  process:  where  do  you  put  the  wheelchair  in  the  bus?  We'd  say, 
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"Well,  we've  got  this  question  also  about  seats  to  be  identified."  In  some  cases,  the  seats 
are  fold-up  seats,  and  so  those  became  for  wheelchair  use,  which  was  really  not  a  major 
use;  it  was  just  set  aside.  They  were  identified  for  elderly  and  disabled. 

So  we  designed  a  little  decal  and  put  it  on  the  window  next  to  the  seats.  That  became 
a  standard  as  far  as  our  specifications  when  we  bought  the  new  buses.  They  already  had 
that  stuff  on  it.  That  was  probably  one  of  the  major  things  for  seniors. 

The  other  thing  that  accommodated  the  seniors,  and  which  ultimately  became  a 
federal  law,  was  the  half  fare  or  the  discount  fare.  The  federal  law  was  really  to  provide 
a  discount  fare  or  I  think  it  was  half,  50  percent  of  the  base  fare,  in  the  non-commute 
hours.  That  was  the  kind  of  the  limitations  that  they  placed  on  it.  Our  board  of  directors 
-actually,  it  was  a  staff  recommendation  that  we  not  keep  it  just  off  peak,  that  we  look  at 
it  for  the  entire  time.  It  was  very  difficult  to  administer  when  you  have  certain  cut-offs, 
like  at  nine  o'clock  you  can  get  half  fare. 

McCreery:  Was  there  federal  subsidy  for  that  discount? 

Larson:        As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  most  of  the  federal  programs  that  we  encountered  over  my 

career  were  not  funded  directly  for  any  purpose.  There  was  money  available  through  the 
federal  government  for  capital  purchases  [and  to  offset]  operating  funds. 


Larson:        Did  the  federal  government  subsidize  anything?  Of  the  many  programs  that  you  asked 
about,  there  was  no  direct  identification  of  subsidy,  but  there  was  always  money 
available  to  do  demonstrations,  projects  that  were  finite  in  length.  In  other  words, 
providing  a  discount  for  the  seniors  and  disabled  in  order  to  determine  what  the  fare 
impact  would  be,  or  the  reduction  in  revenue  would  be. 

You  could,  and  that  would  be  initiated  by  the  transit  operator— you  could  apply  to  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  for  a  demonstration  grant,  and  say  you 
wanted  to  provide  half  fare  all  hours  of  the  day  for  the  disabled  and  the  senior 
community  and  wanted  to  determine  what  the  impact  of  that  would  be  on  the  revenue, 
since  it  would  be  50  percent  less  revenue  for  each  of  those  rides  that  was  originally 
collected  in  full. 
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So  you  could  get  a  two-  or  three-year  grant,  which  was  kind  of  a  fixed  amount  of 
money  that  you  estimated  at  the  beginning.  Then  you  said  that's  what  we  think  it's  going 
to  cost,  and  so  then  you  go  through  a  little  demonstration  project  and  you  write  up  a 
report,  and  the  board  of  directors  gets  involved  in  it,  and  you  determine,  well,  what  did 
happen.  But  in  effect  what  you've  done,  you've  subsidized  it  for  that  period  of  time,  so 
you  didn't  have  to  eat  the  cost  of  it.  But  you  knew  eventually  that  you  were  going  to. 

So  that's  kind  of  the  way  it  was  handled  then.  In  most  cases,  the  federal  government 
recognized  the  impact  of  the  policies,  especially  in  the  wheelchair  accessibility  side  of  it. 
So  they  were  more  than  willing  to  try  to  identify,  quote,  "good  projects"  that  would  help 
the  rest  of  the  transit  industry  learn  about  how  to  implement  this  policy.  So  that's  the 
way  we  did  it.  [laughs] 


The  Advent  of  BART  Rail  Service 


McCreery:  Well,  before  we  get  too  much  off  onto  other  things,  let's  talk  about  BART.  I  know  the 
service  began  in  1972,  but  when  was  your  earliest  involvement? 

Larson:        I  can't  remember  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  probably  in  the  late  sixties,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Northern  California  Demonstration  Project,  which  I  mentioned  earlier  Sam  Davis 
was  in  charge  of.  When  he  returned  after  that  project— he  was  on  a  leave  of  absence  as 
the  manager  of  it-when  he  came  back  to  AC  Transit,  Al  Bingham  asked  him  to  take  the 
adopted  project,  which  the  board  had  adopted,  and  to  make  arrangements  to  implement 
this,  knowing  that  BART  was  going  to  be  starting  at  some  time  in  the  future.  At  that 
time,  there  wasn't  a  firm  date.  In  fact,  the  date  was  set  and  then  it  was  always  dropped 
back,  dropped  back,  dropped  back.  I  think  it  was  probably  two  or  three,  maybe  four 
years  of  drop-back  dates,  because  they  had  technology  problems  that  you  just  couldn't 
imagine. 

But  anyway,  he  was  asked  to  develop  an  implementation  plan  based  on  that 
coordinated  regional  effort,  to  redesign  the  transit  service  to  accommodate  the  BART 
stations  within  our  area.  I  think  there  were  twenty-two  or  so  stations  in  our  service  area. 
He  needed  assistance,  and  so  that's  when  I  got  involved  with  him.  I  was  released  from 
the  schedule  department  on  a  temporary  basis  to  work  with  Sam  Davis  to  develop  the 
implementation  plan  to  redesign  the  service  for  the  access  to  BART. 
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Again,  there  was  some  philosophy  that  had  to  be,  I  guess,  overcome  here  as  to  who 
was  in  charge  of  what  and  are  we  feeding  them  or  are  they  feeding  us-you  know,  that 
kind  of  business.  There  were  a  lot  of  identity  issues  here  as  to  who  was  in  charge. 
Again,  Al  Bingham  was  a  very  strong,  controlling  manager,  so  it  wasn't  his  nature  to 
allow  someone  else  to  tell  him  what  to  do,  so  for  the  implementation  team  to  really 
develop  plans,  we  had  to  walk  carefully  around  the  general  manager  as  to  how  we  would 
approach  this  and  who  was  in  charge  and  how  we  make  decisions  and  why  are  these 
things  the  way  they  are. 

When  BART  was  designed,  it  was  designed  probably  in  the  late  fifties,  early  sixties 
by  Bechtel,  and  bus  transit  access  was  not  considered  a  major  way  to  get  to  BART.  It 
was  designed  for  auto  access  because  that's  what  they  felt  at  that  time— their  viewpoint 
was  that  the  automobile  was  the  method  that  people  would  use  to  get  to  the  train.  And  so 
their  stations  were  designed  primarily  for  auto  access:  big  parking  lots  and  all  of  that 
business. 

Of  course,  the  cities  that  had  been  working  with  them  were  supporting  that  idea 
because  they  knew  that  the  trend  generally  was  auto  access.  But  when  the  Northern 
California  Demonstration  Project  evolved  and  then  concluded,  it  recognized  that  up  to  I 
think  it  was  42  percent  of  the  people  that  would  ride  BART  would  come  by  other  than 
auto.  Now,  that  was  a  conclusion  that  was  made  after  the  plans  and  even  some  of  the 
construction  had  been  completed. 

So  one  of  the  things  that  Sam  Davis  and  I  had  to  deal  with  was  this  attitude  at  BART 
that  this  is  a  car  access  system  and  transit  is  secondary,  and  yet  the  later  findings  showed 
that  two-fifths  of  the  people  that  are  coming  to  ride  the  trains  are  going  to  be  coming  by 
other  than  cars.  They're  going  to  be  coming  by  transit  of  some  sort,  bicycles,  whatever, 
but  primarily  buses. 

We  were  constantly  negotiating  for  changes  to  their  station  designs  for  access  for 
buses,  and  exclusive  in  some  cases,  where  traffic  was  a  big  problem.  I  can  remember 
sitting  in  meetings  with  the  BART  staff,  who  were  really  not  that  familiar  with  this 
subject.  See,  they  were  not  even  operating  a  system  yet,  so  they  were  really  kind  of 
infant  in  this  thing,  but  the  designers,  who  were  the  consultants,  the  engineers~they 
would  argue  their  position  to  the  point  where  essentially  we  would  never  come  to  any 
conclusion  because  it  was  their  design,  and  they  had  made  the  decision,  and  they  weren't 
going  to  change,  because  they  had  already  poured  the  concrete,  and  they  had  already 
done  all  of  these  things. 
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So  we  proceeded  to  design  our  routes,  and  we  changed— actually,  we  changed  almost 
everything.  There  were  very  few  lines  that  weren't  affected,  because  we  recognized  our 
role  to  be  able  to  provide  access  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  area,  not  [only]  AC  Transit's 
riders  or  BART  riders  but  the  taxpayers  paying  the  freight  on  both  the  systems. 

So  we  tried  to  keep  that  kind  of  a  mentality  as  we  were  doing  this  design,  but 
obviously  [we  were]  concerned  about  what  our  system  is  going  to  do,  what  the  buses 
were  going  to  do,  how  they  were  going  to  get  in,  how  they  were  going  to  get  out  [of  the 
BART  stations],  were  they  going  to  get  delayed-you  know,  can  they  even  get  in.  In 
some  cases  they  couldn't  even  get  into  the  station.  They  had  to  load  out  away  from  the 
station. 

And  we  jousted-I  mean,  this  was  five  years,  probably,  we  were  working  on  this  thing. 
Sam  and  I  would  go  to  each  of  the  cities  within  our  transit  district,  and  we  presented 
these  ideas.  It  was  not  a  public  hearing  as  much  as  it  was  an  informational-you  know, 
circus  is  what  it  was  [laughs],  and  we  had  charts  and  plans.  He  loved  that.  He  loved  to 
do  that  kind  of  stuff,  and  he  loved  to  talk  to  people.  I  learned  so  much  from  him  about 
just  working  with  the  community. 

Actually,  there  was  a  consensus  generally  developed  through  this  process  that  went  to 
our  board  of  directors,  and  then  these  plans  were  fully  adopted.  I  can  remember  there 
were  maps  of  the  whole  district  in  all  this  detail.  It  was  very  complicated  to  even  explain 
because  if  you  knew  where  the  bus  line  was  and  you  knew  where  it  was  proposed  to  go, 
you  could  probably  react,  but  most  people  didn't  know  the  system  that  well,  other  than 
their  own  area.  So  we  localized  it,  and  we  got  through  it. 

So  that  process  went  on  all  through  the  startup  of  BART.  And  then,  of  course,  we  got 
to  the  point  where  BART  says,  okay,  we're  going  to  start  in  June  of  1970.  So  we  gear 
everything  up,  we  get  all  of  our  schedule  people  working,  and,  of  course,  we  have  to 
change— and  this  was  still  pretty  much  a  manual  process,  and  so  we've  got  to  do  all  this 
stuff,  you  know? 

Then  we  get  a  notice  three  months  from  the  startup  date  that  BART  has  a  problem. 
The  computer  doesn't  work  or  something  like  that,  and  so  they  delay  it,  and  they  delay  it 
for  six  months.  So  we  changed  our  dates.  We  ended  up  doing  these  things  over  and  over 
and  over  and  over  again.  Of  course,  in  the  meantime,  we're  trying  to  maintain  the 
system,  train  the  drivers,  and  do  all  of  these  things. 
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In  some  ways  it  helped  us  because  it  gave  us  more  time  to  do  this.  We  just  didn't 
realize  how  much  there  was  to  be  done.  We  had  to  change  bus  stops,  and  then  the 
general  manager-because  we  had  to  change  everything,  he  wanted  to  make  some 
improvements  in  the  signings,  the  bus  signings,  so  we  incorporated  that  as  part  of  the 
project. 

But  anyway,  Sam  and  I  were  the  only  two  staff  people,  plus  the  secretary,  and  we 
were  the  ones  that  did  all  of  this  planning,  actually.  This  was  pre-UMTA  and  SRTP  kind 
of  stuff.  This  was  just  implementation.  We  spent  days  and  nights  and  a  lot  of  hours  just 
doing  this,  he  and  I  running  around,  hauling  these  little  maps  around  and  meeting  with 
various  community  groups.  Anybody  that  wanted  information  on  it,  we  would  meet  with 
them.  So  if  it  was  a  little  women's  club  up  in  Piedmont  that  wanted  to  know:  how  are  we 
going  to  get  to  BART?  Then  we  went  to  them.  We  did  a  lot  of  that,  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  things  of  that  nature. 

Ultimately  the  plan  got  to  the  point  where  BART  was  going  to  start,  and  we  did  do 
the  implementation,  which  was  the  Oakland-Hayward-Fremont  line.  That  was  the  first 
one  that  started.  And  it  went  fairly  well,  actually.  Because  of  the  number  of  delays,  we 
had  a  lot  of  opportunity  to  train  our  drivers.  They  became  quite  familiar  with  what  the 
changes  were  going  to  be. 

In  the  meantime,  between  the  initial  implementation  proposals  and  the  ultimate 
implementation,  we  were  successful  in  getting  the  BART  staff  to  commit  to  make  some 
changes  in  some  of  the  station  designs.  See,  Bechtel  was  out  of  the  picture  when  they 
finally  got  their  own  staff  started.  So  we  were  successful.  It  was  obvious  if  you  just 
stood  there  and  said,  "We've  got  eight  buses  that  are  going  to  have  to  get  into  the  station. 
Where  are  they  going  to  go?  And  we  have  six  taxi  stands  and  one  bus  stop,  and  it's  only 
ten  feet  wide."  [laughs] 

McCreery:  Was  MTC  or  the  state  any  help  in  leveraging  against  BART  to  try  to  coordinate  better? 
Larson:        MTC  was  really  just  getting  itself  together  at  that  time. 
McCreery:  Yes.  They  were  only  formed  in  1970. 

Larson:        They  were  really  not  involved  in  that  at  all.  It  was  purely  AC-BART.  Because  of  Sam's 
relationship  in  the  demonstration  project,  the  Northern  California  Demonstration 
Project,  he  had  some  contacts  with  BART  staff  at  that  time.  There  were  some  BART 
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staff  at  that  point  in  time,  and  so  it  was  good  for  him  to  have  that  because  many  of  the 
things  we  got  changed  were  through  these  connections  that  were  developed  over  that 
three-  or  four-year  period. 

But  it  was  just  simple  things  like-you  know,  twelve  buses  had  to  stop  at  the  station, 
and  occasionally  there  would  be  four  or  five  at  the  same  time.  There  wasn't  a  big  enough 
zone  to  stop  them.  I  mean,  you  couldn't  put  them  in  there.  They'd  be  hanging  out  in  the 
street.  And  so  we  would  approach  the  city  as  well  as  BART  on  this  and  say,  "We're 
going  to  have  a  problem  here.  What  can  we  do  to  resolve  it?" 

We  were  successful,  and  I  guess  they  were  willing  to  make  some  not  so  much 
cosmetic  changes  but  actual  physical  changes  to  their  facilities.  In  some  cases,  it  was 
providing  an  exclusive  loading  area,  as  opposed  to  a  shared  loading  area.  They  had  kiss- 
ride1  and  they  had  taxis  and  they  had  the  buses.  In  some  cases,  the  whole  zone  was  given 
up  for  the  buses,  and  the  kiss-ride  was  done  in  another  location,  which  was  simpler  to 
deal  with. 

In  San  Leandro  we  had  to  literally  rebuild  the  bus  zone,  and  it  took  several  years, 
actually,  once  the  project  was  identified  to  get  it  funded  and  then  change  it.  But  the 
station  you  see  today,  the  loading  area,  is  not  the  way  it  was  at  the  beginning.  It  would 
accommodate  about  six  buses.  Now  it  handles  probably  ten,  yes.  But  it  was  just  totally 
redesigned.  They  lost  [parking].  That  was  always  the  issue.  "We're  going  to  lose 
parking  places."  Because  the  bus  zones  had  to  be  increased  in  space,  and  so  it 
encroached  on  the  parking  lot. 

There  was  more  sensitivity  to  that  at  the  beginning  of  BART  operation,  about  the 
parking,  because  they  didn't  know  what  they  were  going  to  end  up  with,  either,  and  they 
didn't  know  that  the  40  percent  was  the  right  number  for  transit.  As  a  result,  it  was.  I 
mean,  actually  we  probably  provided  even  more  than  that  in  some  ways,  in  the  urban 
areas.  In  some  of  the  outlying  areas,  it  was  not  true.  But  [BART]  started  recognizing- 
and  then  it  became  a  little  easier  to  sell  some  of  these  things. 

And  also  the  highway  money  started  becoming  available  for  capital  transit  projects, 
which  we  mutually-AC  and  BART  went  together  on  a  station  improvement  project, 
which  might  be  a  $2  or  $3  million  cost  project,  and  individually  we  couldn't  compete  for 
the  project  itself  because  the  traffic  engineers  in  the  counties  were  so  concerned  about 


^iss-ride:  A  BART  passenger  dropped  off  at  the  station  by  a  spouse  in  a  family  car. 
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their  dollars  that  they  wouldn't  release  them  to  transit,  but  yet  the  federal  law  said 
they're  supposed  to  be  for  transit  use  as  well,  so  BART  and  AC  would  go  in  together. 

MTC  would  support  us  on  this,  and  that's  where  they  played  a  helpful  role.  We 
would  get  these  things  approved  because  they  were  local.  Usually  traffic  engineers  or 
public  works  directors  sat  on  this  large  panel  that  determined  which  projects  were  going 
to  be  funded  each  year.  I  used  to  go  by  myself,  and  I  couldn't  even  get  a  nickel  out  of 
them.  But  eventually,  when  we  started  getting  projects  that  made  sense  and  traffic 
engineers  also  realized  that  this  is  going  to  help  improve  their  street  operation,  they  were 
more  supportive.  Some  were  more  supportive;  some  weren't. 

But  they  have  to  vote  on  these  things,  and  you  have  maybe  twenty-five  people  in  the 
room,  and  they  would  vote  on  these-there  are  maybe  fifty  projects,  you  know,  and 
you're  only  going  to  fund  three,  so  we  finally  got-we,  actually  BART,  AC  and  there  was 
one  other— I  can't  remember  who  it  was  now.  But  anyway,  MTC  represented— we  got  a 
policy  decision  within  this  committee  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  money  would  be 
allocated  for  transit  projects  every  year.  I  think  it  was  10  percent,  which  would  have 
been  probably  $300,000  I  think  is  all  it  was.  It  was  a  $3  million  pot. 

McCreery:  Was  that  quite  a  coup  at  the  time  to  get  that  arranged? 

Larson:        Yes,  because  we  were  outsiders,  you  know?  But  we  also  had  developed  some  working 
relationship  with  some  of  the  engineers,  and  so  they  knew  that  we  were  deserving  of  a 
part  of  it,  and  they  felt  guilty  in  some  ways  that  we  weren't  getting  it.  So  it  was  kind  of 
like  "you're  taking  our  money."  That  was  kind  of  the  attitude.  But  ultimately  we  got  our 
foot  in  the  door  there,  and  so  we  were  able  to  not  so  much— the  $300,000  a  year  didn't 
make  too  much  sense,  and  so  we  would  plan  a  project  that  maybe  would  be  a  $1  million. 
Then  every  three  years  we  would  put  it  in,  and  then  we'd  say,  "Okay,  that's  our  last  three 
years."  Because  they  would  allocate  money  for  probably  a  three-year  period. 

But  that's  how  we  solved  some  of  these  design  problems  mutually.  Several  of  the 
stations  have  been  changed,  actually,  for  the  benefit  of  bus  access,  because  of  that. 
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Other  Transit  and  Planning  Agencies:  BART.  Muni.  ABAC 


McCreery:  I  wonder,  who  were  the  individuals  within  BART  who  were  able  to  adopt  a  broader  view 
of  coordination  among  transit  agencies?  Did  you  have  particular  allies  there  over  time? 

Larson:       Well,  Bill  Hein  was  always  an  interesting  guy.  Of  course,  he's  very  pro-BART,  but 

ultimately  we  locked  horns  a  lot  of  times  over  some  of  these  issues.  His  staff— and  I  can't 
remember  all  the  names  of  the  people,  but  his  staff,  based  on  his  guidance,  were 
supportive  after  time  because  you  couldn't  ignore  the  fact  that  transit  access  was  an 
access  that  was  critical  to  them  having  met  their  250,000-passenger  goal.  If  you  put 
250,000  people  in  cars  and  tried  to  find  a  place  to  park  them,  they'd  be  parking  all  the 
way  to  San  Jose.  So  they  recognized  there  was  a  need  for  that.  I  think  that  was  a  hard 
thing  for  them  to  adjust  to  because  of  their  initial  direction,  I  guess,  that  they  were 
working  under. 

McCreery:  Do  you  have  much  knowledge  of  whether  Muni  was  having  the  same  kinds  of  issues  with 
BART  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay? 

Larson:        I  don't  know  about  Muni  from  that  respect.  I  would  assume  they  did.  See,  most  of  their 
interfaces  were  subways  over  there,  so  they  didn't  have  the  access  problems. 

McCreery:  [Not  much]  parking  on  the  spot,  yes.  It's  a  straight  shot  through  the  middle  of  town. 

Larson:        Yes.  Some  of  the  outlying  stations,  the  surface  stations-they  may  have  had  to  do  some 
rework  on  that.  San  Francisco  is  a  much  more  powerful  body  because  it's  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco;  you're  not  just  dealing  with  Muni,  whereas  AC  Transit— we 
were  just  by  ourselves  kind  of  thing,  so  we  were  in  effect  like  me  and  you.  You  were 
BART,  and  I  was  AC  Transit.  That  was  it.  Whereas  if  a  BART  planner  goes  over  to  the 
City  of  San  Francisco— I  mean,  the  bureaucracy  first  of  all  would  just  wipe  you  out,  but 
secondly,  they  had  much  more  muscle,  obviously,  to  deal  with. 

From  the  planning  standpoint,  they  weren't  dealing  with  a  transit  district  planner,  they 
were  dealing  with  the  public  works  director  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  And  so  you 
paid  attention.  So  the  BART  relationship  was  a  lot  different  in  that  respect,  I  would 
think.  But  I'm  sure  they  had  their  design  problems,  too,  that  they  had  to  work  out.  But 
they  also  had  their  attention,  too,  and  we  didn't.  We  really  just  didn't  have-especially 
with  the  Bechtel  people,  they  just  didn't  deal  with  us. 
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McCreery:  Now,  one  thing  we  haven't  mentioned  yet  is  the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments 
[ABAG].  I  don't  know  if  you  had  much  real  interaction  with  them  over  these  issues.  I 
know  that  they  produced  the  first  Bay  Area  Regional  Plan  in  1970.  Plus  they're  kind  of 
an  interesting  body.  They  don't  really  have  any  power,  but  I  wondered:  any  thoughts  on 
how  they  might  have  affected  this  process? 

Larson:       ABAG?  I  really  didn't  have  very  much  to  do  with  ABAG.  [It  was]  mainly  a  resource 
agency  for  us  as  far  as  population  and  growth  figures  and  densities  and  things  of  that 
nature.  They  were  very  willing  to  provide  us  information.  As  far  as  a  policy  body,  I 
personally  didn't  have  much  to  do  with  them.  I  attended  a  couple  of  their  meetings,  and 
we  were  invited  to  do  certain  things  together.  They  were  talking  about  transit  elements 
and  so  we  would  provide  our  input  into  them  and  give  them  all  of  our  statistics  and 
things  of  that  nature.  But  they  were  much  broader  than  a  transit  operator  issue  kind  of 
body.  MTC  was  the  transit  operator  issue  body.  That's  where  our  attention  was,  and 
that's  where  the  money  was.  That's  where  everything  was.  But  for  ABAG,  who  actually 
shared  similar  office  space  with  MTC,  I  rarely  dealt  with  them  directly. 

McCreery:  Just  a  related  question:  was  there  much  discussion  in  your  circles  about  the  idea  of 
regional  government  and  coordinating  among  all  these  different  local  governments? 

Larson:        Yes,  yes. 

McCreery:  What  form  did  that  take  for  you? 

Larson:        Well,  it  was  not  so  much  at  the  ABAG  level,  although  maybe  some  of  the  ideas  generated 
from  their  policy  group  there,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  interest  from  some  of  the  state 
legislators  as  well  as  some  of  the  local  commissioners  on  MTC  to  explore 
regionalization,  as  opposed  to  all  these  independent  little  operators,  on  the  basis  that 
larger  is  more  economic  and  you  can  do  more  things  together  and  that  you  wouldn't  have 
this  "infighting,"  quote— that's  what  they  called  it.  These  were  the  things  that  we  were 
dealing  with  with  BART  and  AC,  about  just  the  design  things. 

There  were  other  things  too,  but  when  it  came  right  down  to  it— there  was  a  professor 
at  UC  that  did  a  paper  on  regionalization.  I  think  his  name  was  Mel  Webber  [of  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Transportation  Center].  We  had  been  arguing  this 
thing  for  years  and  years  and  years  about  AC  taking  over  BART  or  BART  taking  over 
AC.  Of  course,  this  was  the  Al  Bingham  jousting  going  on,  as  well  as  Muni  and  all  of 
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the  others.  It  wasn't  just  AC  and  BART.  But  it  was  logical  for  some  to  think  AC  and 
BART  should  be  one. 

Mel  Webber  did  this  paper  that  was  actually  a  rather  lengthy  thing,  and  talked  about 
the  redundancy  of  transit  and  the  necessity  of  it,  and  talked  about  what  if  BART  just 
fails,  stops?  I  mean,  power  failure  or  anything  else.  What  do  you  do  with  all  those 
people?  His  approach  was  it's  healthy  to  have  a  redundant  system.  It  doesn't  have  to  be 
100  percent  redundant,  but  you  should  have  some  options  available  to  you  for  not  only 
those  people  who  have  claustrophobic  kinds  of  issues  with  riding  in  the  tube  or  things  of 
that  nature,  but  if  you  have  a  major  problem—and  the  [Loma  Prieta]  earthquake  was  an 
obvious  example  of  that-if  you  have  a  major  problem,  what  do  you  do?  Do  you  have  the 
resources  to  come  up  with  an  alternative  system? 

The  redundancy  issue  was,  then,  okay,  it's  good  to  have  some  redundancy.  Because 
the  BART  issue  over  time,  especially  after  they  started  transbay  service,  was  "you  don't 
need  those  buses  anymore  going  to  the  city,"  you  know?  "Those  are  our  passengers. 
They  should  be  riding  BART.  You  should  stop  running  the  buses."  Of  course,  the  bus 
operators'  viewpoint  was,  a  lot  of  those  people  are  served  much  better  by  riding  a  bus 
than  they  are  by  trying  to  get  to  a  BART  station.  So  there's  room  for  really  both,  and  so 
the  redundancy  issue  again  comes  up. 

Well,  he  came  out  with  this  paper,  and  we  used  to  wave  it  all  the  time  because  it  made 
sense.  Actually,  I  think  many  of  the  BART  staff  ultimately  realized  that,  especially  after 
they  got  operating.  Before  they  were  operating,  BART  was  everything  and  there  was 
nothing  else  that  would  solve  a  problem,  you  know?  I  mean,  it  serves  its  purpose,  and  I 
don't  want  to  say  bad  things  about  the  system  itself.  It's  a  great  system,  and  it  really  is 
needed.  Probably  more  is  needed,  more  than  anything. 

But  there's  a  need  for  the  other  as  well,  and  I  think  that  kind  of  attitude  has  changed 
now  that--you  know,  there's  plenty  for  everyone.  In  reality,  the  target  group  is  not  the 
transit  passenger.  You've  already  got  them  in  transit.  The  target  group  is  that  single 
driver  on  the  freeway  that  you  want  to  try  to  switch  over  to  either  of  the  systems. 

So  it's  important  that  both  systems  do  well,  because  BART's  admitting  now,  and  we 
knew  it  was  going  to  happen  even  before  they  started  operating,  they  have  a  maximum 
capacity.  You  can't  put  any  more  people  on  that  system  than  that  number,  and  they've 
approached  it  in  most  cases  now.  So  there's  got  to  be  some  alternatives,  and  so  there  is 
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that  alternative,  and  it's  being  developed,  actually.  We  have  more  transit  service, 
transbay  service,  now  than  we  had  prior  to  BART. 

McCreery:  Oh,  that's  interesting. 

Larson:       It's  organized  differently.  We  cut  a  lot.  I  mean,  we  reduced  a  lot.  The  Sam  Davis 

project,  which  I  talked  about,  the  implementation—there  were  a  lot  of  decisions  made  at 
that  time  about  transbay  services.  We  didn't  take  the  lines  off  as  much  as  we  were  in  a 
position  to  reduce  the  level  of  service  at  the  time  that  the  passengers  made  their  shifts.  In 
most  cases,  we  took  off  several  lines,  over  time.  We  didn't  take  them  off  initially,  but  we 
took  them  off  after  the  passengers  made  their  decision:  it  was  a  better,  faster,  more 
convenient  trip  to  ride  BART  than  it  would  be  to  ride  a  bus  from  the  same  area. 
Obviously,  they  were  the  longer  trips:  Castro  Valley,  Hayward,  those  kinds  of  things,  or 
Richmond. 

But  we  still  maintained  the  skeleton  service  because  BART  didn't  operate  twenty-four 
hours  a  day.  We  did.  Who's  going  to  .cover  the  owl  service?  Who's  going  to  cover  the 
early,  real  early  stuff  in  the  morning?  So  anyway,  that  was  philosophy  again,  and  that 
was  kind  of  the  positions  we  were  taking,  based  on  where  we  were  coming  from  and  who 
we  were. 

I  guess  AC  Transit  was  concerned  about  passengers  who  were  there  right  now.  These 
were  people  who  were  transit  advocates.  They  liked  to  use  transit.  They  paid  their  fares, 
and  they  rode  transit  on  a  regular  basis.  BART  was  not  operating  yet,  and  they  were 
saying  that  these  people  are  all  going  to  come  to  us.  Our  position  was,  and  my  position  is 
still  now:  let  the  passenger  make  the  decision.  You  don't  make  it  for  him.  Give  him  the 
option.  If  you  can  afford  to  do  it,  give  him  the  option. 


The  AC  Transit  Strike  of  1974  M 


McCreery:  It's  interesting  to  hear  you  talk  about  having  some  duplication  of  service  and  this  whole 
idea  that  Professor  Webber  put  forward  and  so  on.  I  don't  know  if  this  is  a  good  example 
for  it,  but  I  note  that  AC  Transit,  of  course,  had  this  long,  two-month  strike  in  the 
summer  of  1974.  What  happened  there  as  far  as  coordination  among  agencies?  Do  you 
have  much  knowledge  of  what  went  on  or  not? 
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Larson:       You  know,  I  really  don't  remember  a  whole  lot  of  the  details  on  that.  I  remember  the 
strike,  and  I  remember  that  the  non-union  staff  had  to  kind  of  provide  security  for  the 
facilities,  which  was  a  function  of  those  that  are  left  on  the  payroll,  but  it  was  just— there 
wasn't  anything  really  that  was  available  to  provide  an  alternative. 

McCreery:  Because  AC  Transit  can  provide  a  good  alternative  to  BART,  but  not  the  other  way 
around? 

Larson:        What  year  was  that? 
McCreery:  Nineteen  seventy-four. 

Larson:       Okay,  so  BART  was  operating  transbay,  I  think,  at  that  time.  If  they  were  able  to,  they 
used  BART,  I'm  sure.  Many  people  just  drove  their  cars,  as  I  recall.  Of  course,  it  made 
the  bridge  and  the  freeway  system  very  difficult.  I  believe  that  some  of  the  private 
operators  provided  some  alternatives,  Greyhound,  and  there  were  some  club  bus 
operators  that  provided  more  service  and  picked  up  some  of  the  longer-haul  passengers,, 
some  of  which  never  came  back  to  AC.  I  think  they  kind  of  developed  some  of  their  own 
service  that  way,  which  was  an  unfortunate  thing.  Nobody  likes  strikes.  It  doesn't  help 
move  things  along  at  all.  Not  only  the  cost  of  it  but  the  impact  on  the  transit  user  really 
can  be  pretty  devastating  as  far  as  changing  their  patterns  and  their  confidence  in  the 
system,  which  is  always  a  difficult  thing  to  deal  with. 

I'm  sure  there  were  some  transbay  riders  that  made  the  shift.  I  don't  remember  the 
figures  before  and  afterwards,  but  I  know  there  was  some  impact  that  we  had  seen  for  a 
short  time,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  most  of  the  transbay  riders,  the  ones  we  expected  to 
shift  to  BART,  ultimately  returned  to  the  bus  service  because  it  was  more  convenient  for 
them,  in  some  cases  almost  as  fast  in  certain  areas,  like  from  Berkeley  to  San  Francisco 
it's  almost  as  fast  to  ride  a  bus  as  it  is  to  ride  BART,  as  long  as  your  destination  is  around 
the  terminal  area,  the  First  and  Mission  area. 

I  believe  those  lines  that  had  those  characteristics  pretty  much  returned  to  the  way 
they  were.  The  longer-haul  lines-there  were  some  permanent  shifts,  where  people  just 
gave  up  on  us.  They  just  were  upset  with  the  fact.  It  was  kind  of  the  way  the  passenger 
expressed  their  frustration  with  the  union  and  the  problems  and  all  of  that,  with  AC 
Transit— it  wasn't  the  union,  it  was  AC  Transit,  regardless  of  who  it  was,  really. 
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Those  that  were  extremely  upset  used  that  as  a  reason  to  make  their  changes.  Over 
time  it  was  expected  that  that  shift  would  probably  occur,  but  maybe  not  that  soon.  Our 
fare  structure  was  a  little  different.  It  was  a  little  cheaper  to  ride  a  bus  than  it  was  to  ride 
BART,  so  that  was  an  incentive  to  use  the  bus  as  well.  Over  time,  that  kind  of  became  a 
wash,  and  so  it  wasn't  necessarily  a  positive  thing  for  the  passenger  as  far  as  fares.  If  the 
service  was  better,  I  think  that  was  the  way  they  made  their  decisions. 

McCreery:  In  terms  of  effects  of  the  strike,  you  mentioned  providing  security  for  the  offices. 

Describe  just  exactly  where  your  offices  were  at  that  time  and  what  you  had  to  do  in  that 
regard. 

Larson:        Let's  see,  I  can't  remember  where  I  was  at  that  time!  I  was  probably  at  the  1 106 

Broadway-no,  excuse  me,  508  16th  Street.  That  was  the  Latham  Square  Building.  I 
remember  they  had  pickets  in  front  of  the  door  there,  a  lot  of  chanting  and  hollering  and 
things  of  that  nature.  My  role  primarily  was-I  didn't  do  too  much  of  the  security  thing. 
Everybody  took  a  little  part  of  it.  They  kind  of  assigned  it  out.  Mostly  the  road 
supervisors  were  the  ones  that  covered  the  area.  I  remember  doing  it  for  a  short  time  at  a 
couple  of  divisions.  It's  mainly  just  presence  there  more  than  anything.  There  was  really 
no  vandalism  or  problems  that  I  was  aware  of,  even  though  it  was  a  rather  heated  thing, 
[laughs] 

It's  kind  of  scary.  Strikes  are  scary  because  people  get  wild.  The  screaming  and 
hollering  was  always  kind  of  unnerving  to  me,  and  crossing  through  the  line  was  kind  of 
scary  sometimes.  But  for  the  most  part,  it  was  pretty  controlled,  I  guess. 


Proposition  13  Changes  Everything,  1978 


McCreery:  Thank  you.  I  think  the  next  thing  we'll  turn  to  is  Proposition  13,  passed  by  the  voters  in 
June  of  1978. 


Larson:        Oh,  yes.  That  was  a  difficult  blow  for  the  transit  district  to  deal  with  because  most  of  the 
revenue  that  we  were  receiving  that  was  under  our  total  control— in  other  words,  our 
board  of  directors  had  total  authority  to  spend  it— was  property  taxes.  Of  course,  Prop.  13 
was  a  property  tax  issue.  When  it  was  implemented,  the  budget  was  affected  by  the 
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reduction  of  about  one-third  of  that  property  tax,  which  was  about,  at  the  time~I  don't 
know— $23  million,  so  it  was  about  $7  or  $8  million. 

I  think  the  budget  was  probably  at  that  time  around  $80  million,  I  would  guess,  $70  or 
$80  million,  so  it  was  around  10  percent  of  the  budget,  which  was  a  dramatic  impact  on 
the  district.  We  knew  it  was  coming.  We  had  anticipated  making  some  adjustments.  I 
was  in  the  planning  department.  In  fact,  I  was— let's  see,  '78-1  was  probably  managing 
the  planning  department  at  that  time. 

McCreery:  My  notes  say  you  were  promoted  to  planning  manager  in  '77. 
Larson:       Yes.  Okay,  so  it  was  just  in  its  infancy  then. 
McCreery:  You  didn't  know  what  you  were  getting  into! 

Larson:        The  issue  was  how  can  we  reduce  expenses  to  offset  the  loss  in  revenue,  which  was— as 
of  I  think  it  was  the-July  was  when  it  was  implemented,  first  of  July  [1979].  I  think  it 
was  first  of  July.  We  had  to  reduce  operating  expenses  by  $7  million.  That  was 
probably  about  thirty-five  or  forty  assignments,  I  think.  Maybe  it  was  little  more  than 
that.  I  can't  remember  the  conversion  for  the  drivers.  So  we're  talking  about  a  large 
number  of  vehicles  had  to  be  reduced  from  the  system,  which  was  not  what  we  wanted  to 
do  or  what  we  were  actually  trained  to  do,  or  it  wasn't  something  we  were  used  to  doing, 
reducing  services. 

We  had  the  charge  from  the  management  to  look  at  the  system  and  try  to  identify 
areas  where  we  could  reduce  service  to  meet  the  budgetary  constraints  but  impact 
passengers  the  least.  And  that's  really  a  hard  thing  to  come  up  with.  So  as  the  planning 
department,  we  devised  an  evaluation  system,  again  with  data  that  was  really  not  that 
good.  I  mean,  the  information  wasn't  that  precise.  We  couldn't  tell  exactly  on  a  by-trip 
basis  how  many  people  were  on  each  bus.  We  had  traffic  checkers,  and  we  counted,  and 
we  tried  to  identify-we  knew  some  of  the  areas  already.  Based  on  the  number  of 
passengers  per  hour  of  a  line,  we  could  tell  pretty  much  that  they  were  candidates. 

So  we  categorized  all  our  lines  by  the  weak  and  the  mid  and  the  strong  and  said,  okay, 
we're  going  to  focus  on  these  one-third  of  the  lines  that  were  below  our  median  standard 
and  say,  okay,  these  are  the  ones  that  we're  going  to  focus  on,  try  to  attempt  to  eliminate 
expenses.  It's  a  very  arbitrary  kind  of  thing  because  we  normally  would  not  eliminate 
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that  service  because  in  some  cases  it  was  lifeline  service.  In  other  words,  it  ran  every 
hour  and  it  was  operating  in  areas  that  had  no  alternatives. 

So  we  developed-my  staff  at  the  time-there  were  probably  eight  or  ten  people  in  the 
department- we  got  together  and  we  came  up  with  an  idea  of  how  to  create  criteria  to 
look  at  these  lines. 

One  of  them  was:  Any  alternatives?  I  think  we  had  information  on  accessibility  at 
that  time.  We  had  information  on  the  schools,  senior  homes,  kinds  of  things  like  that. 
We'd  always  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of,  if  we  took  this  off,  what  would  happen  to 
those  people?  Where  would  they  go?  Could  they  still  make  their  trip?  If  they  were 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  line  that  was  there,  maybe  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
so,  we'd  say,  well,  they  could  walk  the  three  or  four  blocks  and  get  to  the  other  line.  It's 
not  exactly  what  they  would  [prefer  to]  do,  but  it's  the  service  available. 

So  there  were  a  lot  of  hard  decisions  that  were  made.  We  literally  did  this  for  the  next 
four  or  five  years.  Every  quarter,  we  went  through  and  looked  and  looked  and  looked 
because  the  Prop.  13  impact  was  a  continuous  problem,  but  there  were  other  things  that 
were  going  on  at  the  same  time.  The  economy  changed  at  the  same  time,  and  so  some  of 
the  sources  of  revenue  that  we  were  receiving,  half-cent  sales  tax  kinds  of  revenues,  were 
affected  by  the  economy.  And  so  what  we  thought  we  were  going  to  get  out  of  some 
source  of  funding  ended  up  being  less,  and,  of  course,  MTC  was  playing  the  same  kind  of 
role  now  in  trying  to  balance  things  out  so  that  everyone  is  still  kind  of  whole  but  not 
whole,  you  know?  So  we  dealt  with  this  over  the  years,  and  we  continually  had  to  deal 
with  it. 

Then  the  other  thing  that  was  going  on,  labor  costs  were  rising  because  contracts  had 
been  negotiated  over  three-  or  four-year  periods,  three  years  in  most  cases,  and  there 
were  built  in  escalations,  increases.  We  approached  the  unions  and  talked  about  if 
there's  any  way  we  can  work  things  out.  So  anyway,  there  was  lots  going  on  at  the  same 
time. 

But  the  Prop.  13  affected  the  cities  as  well,  so  there  was  a  lot  of  concern  about 
dollars,  the  quote,  "discretionary"  dollars,  which  is  what  MTC  had,  were  becoming  much 
more  important.  Every  dollar  became  more  important.  And  all  of  a  sudden,  because 
everybody  was  looking  for  ways  to  cover  expenses  or  to  fund  projects  that  they  couldn't 
fund. 
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So  we  were  battling  constantly,  trying  to  maintain-not  as  much  to  find  more  but  try  to 
maintain  what  we  already  had.  Prop.  13  allowed  the  property  tax  to  grow  at  I  think  it 
was  2  percent  a  year,  so  there  was  a  little  forgiving  there  over  time,  but  I  think  we  were 
in  double-digit  inflation—I  think  that's  when  it  was— and  the  economy  was  really  not 
good.  We  were  losing  faster  in  other  areas  than  we  were  gaining  in  that,  so  it  was  really 
kind  of  a  downturn. 

So  the  need  for  reduction  in  services  became  even  greater  than  the  initial  impact, 
which  we  thought  was  traumatic  at  the  time  until  we  started  getting  into  it.  We  ended  up 
probably  reducing-let's  see,  out  of  6,000  hours  of  service  a  day,  we  probably  reduced 
400  hours,  which  was  a  lot  of  bus  hours  over  a  couple  of  years'  period.  Maybe  it  was 
even  more  than  that. 

There  were  some  increases  and  decreases  throughout  the  process  from  service  levels. 
We  had  a  couple  of  contracts  that~I  can't  remember  when  they  ultimately  came  to  an 
end.  BART  express  contract  was  one,  where  we  had  quite  a  bit  invested  in  that.  It  was 
probably  100  buses  involved  in  that.  They,  BART,  elected  to  put  it  up  to  bid,  and  there 
was  a  private  carrier  that  came  in  and  essentially  provided  that  service  for  a  short  time, 
just  until  the  extensions-once  the  extensions  were  made,  then  that  became  surplus.  But 
that  was  one  of  Al  Bingham's  original  contract  deals,  to  replace  services  that  were 
reduced  by  BART  with  something  else  to  keep  AC  Transit  at  the  same  size. 

But  anyway,  back  to  Prop.  13,  we  were  in  a  mode  of  tailoring,  chopping,  cutting, 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  The  word  was  "restructuring,"  like  they  do  now  when  they 
try  to  reduce  staff.  They  restructure.  We  were  using  that  terminology,  which  was  a  nice 
way  of  saying  we  were  going  to  cut  service. 

We  went  through  another  bill-I  think  Mr.  Nisbet  may  have  talked  about  that- 
requiring  us  to  have  public  hearings  [before]  changes  of  service.  We  had  to  have  public 
hearings  to  make  reductions  that  were  significant.  I  can't  remember  what  "significant" 
meant,  but  almost  everything  we  did  was  significant,  so  we  had  to  go  through  a  public 
hearing  process  in  order  to  be  able  to  reduce  services. 

Then  there  was  some  question  about  the  environmental  impact.  The  environmental 
issue  became  a  problem,  about  taking  buses  off,  because  you  impact  autos  then.  In 
theory,  if  you  take  a  bus  off,  that  person  has  to  drive  a  car  or  has  to  use  another  mode  of 
transportation. 
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McCreery:  I  didn't  think  of  that. 


Larson:       So  we  got  into  that.  I  know  Bob  [Nisbet]  got  into  that,  about  whether  AC  Transit  fell 
under  that  environmental  law  or  not.  This  was  a  state  law.  We  went  round  and  round, 
and  we  ultimately  had  to  do  an  environmental  impact  report.  It  was  called  the  negative 
declaration,  actually.  We  had  no  experience  with  environmental  stuff  at  all  because  we 
just  never  dealt  with  it  other  than  the  capital  projects,  which  were  always  negative  decs 
[declarations],  and  so  it  was  kind  of  a  routine  thing.  We'd  always  been  on  the  positive 
side  of  the  environmental  impact,  never  on  the  negative. 

A  couple  of  attorneys~they  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  us  for  a  long  time  there  over  that. 
But  anyway,  ultimately  state  legislation  was  adopted  that  exempted  us  from  that  except 
for  fare  adjustments  and  things  of  that  nature.  So  we  still  have  environmental  review  on 
fare,  which  is  usually  a  negative  dec,  but,  you  know,  it  depends  on  who  challenges  what. 
I've  kind  of  forgotten  a  lot  of  the  details  on  that  stuff.  That's  another  thing  that  just  came 
to  my  mind. 


Proposition  13's  Long-Term  Effects  on  Planning 


Larson:        But  Prop.  1 3  changed  probably  the  planning  perspective  from  the  standpoint  of  how  you 
look  at  AC  Transit  and  how  you  look  at  the  future,  because  our  financial  future  was  so 
cloudy,  and  it  didn't  appear  that  it  was  going  to  change  that  much.  The  state  had  a 
surplus  in  what  they  call  the  Transit  Development  Act  [TDA]  money,  which  they  were 
sitting  on  for  some  purpose,  and  they  didn't  really  have  a  purpose. 

But  the  transit  operators  throughout  the  state  were  just  so  devastated  by  the  impact  of 
this  thing,  especially  those  that  had  property  tax  impacts,  that  the  legislature  adopted  an 
emergency  program  to  supplement  AC  Transit  and  some  of  the  others  that  were  affected 
more  directly,  since  we  were  the  ones  primarily  that  had  property  tax  as  an  operating 
subsidy. 

McCreery:  Okay,  so  it  was  sort  of  a  short-term  bailout  with  TDA  funds? 

Larson         It  was  a  lump-sum  kind  of  thing.  I  think  it  was  about  a  two-year-they  had  extra  surplus 
money,  which  got  us  through  the  serious  part  of  this  thing,  and  then  the  economy  started 
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to  pick  up  after  that  period  of  time,  and  so  the  transit  development  money  started  to  grow 
because  it  was  on  a  sales  tax  basis.  The  generation  of  the  new  money,  which  was 
allocated  to  the  transit  operators,  kind  of  offset  that  extra  money  that  came  in  on  that 
emergency  basis  and  ultimately,  over  time,  replaced  it.  So  we  have  a  much  larger 
amount  now  of  the  state  TDA  fund.  Of  course,  our  property  taxes  are  still  edging  up  but 
still  are  low.  I  don't  know  if  they  ever  reached,  even  yet,  the  level  they  were—well, 
would  have  been~the  level  that  they  were  previously.  I  think  it  has  now,  yes. 

McCreery:  But,  as  you  say,  the  effects  of  Prop.  13  were  to  change  your  whole  method  of  planning 
and  looking  at  your  costs  and  so  on  for  the  future. 

Larson:        Yes.  Well,  what  it  required  us  to  do,  and  as  I  mentioned-I  don't  know  if  it  was  on  tape 
or  not.  I  mentioned  earlier  that  we  really  didn't  have  a  very  good  way  of  allocating  costs 
within  the  district  at  the  service  level.  We  did  it  kind  of  as  a  broad  brush  to  the 
transportation  element,  but  not  to  an  individual  line.  So  one  of  the  functions  that  the 
planning  department  had  to  do  was  to  identify  how  to  evaluate  a  line  based  on  the  cost. 

So  we  went  through  a  gyration  of  formulas,  based  on  the  limited  information  we  had. 
In  fact,  there  was  a  fellow  in  the  finance  office  that  worked  with  me  almost  continuously 
for  a  year,  trying  to  take  the  ledger,  which  was,  of  course,  the  accountants'  numbers,  and 
roll  it  back  into  an  operating  budget  so  you  could  translate  the  actual  captured  dollars 
into  an  operating  budget,  and  allocating  various  accounts  to  various  things.  We  were 
trying  to  identify  what  it  cost  to  run  a  bus  for  an  hour,  and,  of  course,  it  was  variable, 
based  on  the  bus  and  the  driver  and  where  it  was  and  how  the  assignments  were  made. 
That's  a  whole  other  issue.  If  you  want  to  do  a  research  paper  on  how  a  bus  driver  gets 
paid,  I'd  love  to  talk  to  you.  It  would  take  a  month,  probably,  [laughs] 

But  it  was  very  complicated,  and  so  the  complications-not  only  of  how  the  drivers' 
wages  were  developed  but  how  they  were  accounted  for.  There  wasn't  a  very  clear 
connection,  and  so  it  was  really  difficult  for  us  to  say  that  every  time  that  driver  drove  an 
hour,  it  cost  $50,  say.  Because  we  knew  that  that  driver  may  have  cost  $40  while  the 
other  one  cost  $60. 

But  we  came  up  with  a  formula  that  we  felt  comfortable  was  representative,  at  least 
when  you  put  it  all  together,  of  the  total,  and  so  we  allocated  based  on  hours  and  miles 
and  some  overhead,  various  things.  Right  or  wrong,  at  least  it  gave  us  some  idea  if 
everything  is  equal,  which  it  never  is,  that  you  can  compare  one  line  against  another  as 
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they  stand  alone,  and  then  we  could  make  some  evaluations,  so  if  we  took  that  line  off, 
this  is  approximately  how  much  money  it  would  reduce  the  budget  cost. 

Of  course,  we'd  lose  revenue.  So  it  was  a  net  kind  of  thing,  because  if  you  were 
getting  10  percent  out  of  the  fare  box,  which  in  some  cases  some  of  the  lines  were  pretty 
light,  then  you'd  have  to  reduce  that  reduction  in  expense  by  10  percent.  So  you  lose  two 
ways,  in  that  respect. 

Of  course,  does  that  passenger  go  to  some  other  line,  or  are  they  lost  to  the  system,  or 
whatever.  We  got  so  close  to  it,  it's  kind  of  like  you're  in  the  forest;  you  can't  see  the 
trees,  [laughs]  But  we  came  up  with  this,  which  became  part  of  the  short-range 
transportation  plan,  and  there  was  a  whole  evaluation  process  that  ultimately  is  probably 
still  being  used  to  identify  the  cost  of  services.  Again,  trying  to  identify  which  lines  most 
likely  should  be  reduced:  [those  with]  high  cost  and  low  revenue.  That  was  one  thing  we 
looked  at.  High  cost,  just  outright  high  cost,  because  some  lines  were  more  costly  than 
others. 

And  obviously  the  lines  that  are  making  it-you  know,  that  are  doing  better,  you  don't 
want  to  disrupt  those,  but  maybe  within  those  lines  there  might  be  trips  that  are  not  doing 
well,  so  then  we  tried  to  get  it  down  to  a  trip  basis,  which  meant  we  had  to  collect  data  on 
each  trip,  which  meant  another  project  and  how  to  collect  the  data.  I  don't  know  how 
many  trips  there  are,  10,000  trips  maybe. 

McCreery:  Really? 

Larson:        Yes.  So  that's  a  lot  of  numbers  to  deal  with.  And,  of  course,  the  data  was  questionable 
as  it  was  because  of  how  we  collected  it. 

McCreery:  Financial  aspects  really  grew  and  grew. 

Larson:        The  need  for  information  grew,  to  be  able  to  make  the  decisions  and  to  make  the 

decisions  that  were  defensible,  because  the  board  didn't  want  to  cut  service  off  from  the 
passenger  who  happened  to  be  the  one  that  voted  for  him,  you  know?  [laughs]  Yes,  and 
they  had  to  deal  with  it  in  a  public  arena  because  it  was  a  public  hearing,  so  anytime  we 
were  going  to  cut  service-and  we'd  have  to  list  it  all  and  show  exactly  what's  going  to 
happen-the  people  that  rode  the  service  obviously  were  the  ones  that  were  going  to  be 


there,  and  they  were  going  to  not  be  happy  about  it. 
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Many  times  they  recognized  the  problem,  but  they  still  didn't  like  it,  and  so  they 
would  really  lay  on  us.  But  that's  kind  of  what  changed,  because  before,  we  were  not  so 
much  a  blank  check,  but  we  knew  our  money  was  there;  we  knew  what  we  had  to  deal 
with,  and  the  system  fit  into  it  very  nicely.  And  that's  the  way  we  were  headed. 

McCreery:  You  had  a  lot  of  flexibility? 

Larson:       Yes,  we  could  work  within  that,  as  long  as  we  had  the  budget  to  work  with.  But  when  it 
started  getting  smaller  on  us,  it  made  things-you  know,  there  was  no  assurance  that  even 
next  year  that  budget  was  going  to  be  that  large.  Every  once  in  a  while  it  got  bigger, 
which  was  very  nice.  I  mean,  we  almost  didn't  know  what  to  do!  [laughs]  But  that  was 
maybe  one  out  often  years  that  would  happen.  Most  of  the  time,  we  were  just  barely 
trying  to  maintain  where  we  were  or  just  a  little  bit  under.  The  region  was  feeling  the 
same  impacts.  We  weren't  the  only  ones  that  were  struggling  to  try  to  maintain  service 
levels.  Costs  kept  going  up:  fuel  costs,  labor  costs,  capital  costs,  everything. 

McCreery:  Well,  let's  back  up  from  the  trees  a  moment  and  try  to  look  at  the  forest  in  terms  of  Prop. 
13.  What  would  you  say  was  kind  of  the  atmosphere  within  the  district  when  these 
changes  started  making  such  a  big  effect  on  your  operation?  Now,  Mr.  Nisbet  was  in,  in 
1978,  so  you  had  a  change  of  management  just  before  this  all  this  came  down,  too. 

Larson:        Yes,  that  was  a  major  change  as  well.  That  was  difficult  enough  to  deal  with.  The 
management  philosophy  changed.  Not  so  much  that  it  changed;  the  leadership 
capability— or  not  capabilities— the  leadership  style  changed,  which  was  less  authoritarian 
and  more  communal.  In  other  words,  everybody  participated.  The  questions  at  staff 
meeting  were,  "What  did  you  do  today?"  previously.  Now  it's  "What  shall  we  do 
today?"  You  know,  those  kind  of  things. 

McCreery:  Quite  a  difference,  though,  isn't  it? 

Larson:        Yes.  People  that  were  pretty  much  being  directed  as  to  where  they  were  headed  now 
were  sitting  there  having  to  make  their  decisions  on  their  own,  or  having  to  set  the 
direction.  As  I  said,  planning  was  simpler  with  the  authoritarian  because  there  was  no 
negotiation;  that's  where  we  were  going,  so  that's  what  we  did.  When  it  came  more  up 
to  the  group  to  make  the  decisions,  then  each  individual  had  to  start  thinking,  "Now, 
what  am  I  going  to  do?  Where  do  I  fit  into  this?  Where  can  I  reduce  expenses?  How 
can  I  help  out  this  problem?  Or  where  do  I  need  more?  How  can  I  deal  with  this  thing?" 
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In  a  way  it  was  an  improvement  from  the  standpoint  of:  middle  management  started 
dealing  with  their  own  jobs.  But  on  top  of  it,  when  Prop.  13  came  in,  it  really  put  this 
group,  who  was  just  starting  to  feel  in  control  of  their  own  selves— it  doubled  up  the 
problems  of  making  that  adjustment.  They  were  looking  for  direction,  and  they  really 
weren't  used  to  coming  up  with  solutions. 

McCreery:  So  you  had  this  outside  layer  of  trouble  imposed  in  the  form  of  Prop.  13  fallout? 

Larson:        Yes,  because  the  previous  manager  would  have  made  the  decision.  I  mean,  he  would 
have  come  up  with  ideas. 


The  Dial-a-Ride  Program 


[Interview  3:  June  6,  2001]  ## 


McCreery:  When  we  left  off  last  time,  we  realized  that  we  wanted  to  spend  a  short  time  talking 
about  the  Dial-a-Ride  program  as  AC  Transit  was  involved  in  it. 

Larson:        It  was  just  a  major  project  that  the  district  got  involved  in,  in  the  early  seventies,  I  believe 
it  was.  I  can't  remember  that  dates  on  that  too  well,  but  it  was  just  prior  to  the  District  2 
annexation,  which  was  Fremont  and  Newark  annexation.  Al  Bingham  was  heavily 
involved  in  trying  to-or  interested,  I  should  say,  interested  in  trying  new  things,  and  so 
Dial-a-Ride,  or  demand-responsive  service,  had  been  experimented  with  in  a  number  of 
places  in  the  east. 

[tape  interruption] 

It  was  something  that  was  of  interest  nationally.  Al  Bingham,  of  course,  being 
involved  with  the  national  politics  of  transit  and  APTA  and  all  of  that,  was  interested  in 
bringing  AC  Transit  and  the  West  Coast  along  in  the  Dial-a-Ride  concept.  It  had  not 
been  evaluated  really  fully  as  to  whether  it  was  practical  or  not  for  a  public  transit  agency 
to  operate  such  a  system.  So  what  we  were  trying  to  do  was  first  of  all,  see  if  we  could 
actually  operate  a  demand-responsive  system  within  the  framework  of  a  public  transit 
agency  and  whether  it  could  be  applied  and  used  effectively,  and  whether  the  public 
would  respond  to  it. 
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Of  course,  the  other  side  was  what  it  was  going  to  cost  to  do  it  at  a  public  agency 
level.  We  kind  of  knew,  but  we  still  wanted  to  get  some  hard  figures.  So  the  whole 
district  staff  essentially  was  committed  to  implementing  this  system.  Richmond  was 
selected  because  it  was  kind  of  an  isolated  area  and  generally  wasn't  at  a  high-level 
service.  And  it  was  a  sensitive  area  because  it's  a  low-income,  minority  community. 

They,  as  a  community,  always  felt  that  they  were  really  treated  as  second-rate  citizens 
to  the  district,  so  there  was  a  little  recognition  that  maybe  this  is  something  we  can  do  in 
that  area.  We  went  through  an  evaluation  process,  which  actually  I  did,  trying  to 
determine  where  the  best  area  would  be,  based  on  population  and  density. 

I  actually  visited  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey.  That's  where  the  federal  project  was 
being  operated.  There  was  a  fellow  that  was  operating  it  named  John  Ford,  who  was  a 
consultant.  We  saw  how  it  operated  and  in  effect  contracted  with  his  company,  John 
Ford's  company,  to  help  implement  it,  and  literally  implemented  a  system  over-it  took 
about  probably  a  better  part  of  a  year  to  get  ready  to  even  put  it  into  place,  and  then  we 
operated  it  for  a  little  over  a  year. 

There's  a  report  I  put  together  on  it,  which  was  mainly  more  financial,  but  it  indicated 
whmised  itmd~how  it  worked.  I  guess~T  needicrexplalnr  There  are^  several  different  ~ 
approaches  to  Dial-a-Ride.  The  one  that  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  was  developing  and 
John  Ford  was  involved  in  was  called  a  many-to-many  kind  of  concept.  In  other  words, 
you  could  literally  go  from  one  place  to  another  place  within  the  service  area.  It's  just 
like  a  taxi,  but  it  was  a  bus.  So  it  would  go  to  your  door,  and  it  would  be  a  door-to-door 
kind  of  arrangement. 

There  were  other  types,  where  it  was  more  of  a  route  deviation,  where  it  was  a  route 
that  went  through  an  area  and  then  if  there  were  requests  off  the  route,  they  would 
actually  drive  over  and  pick  them  up  and  then  go  back  on  the  route  and  then  drop  you  in 
a  different  place.  It  was  a  variation  of  many-to-many. 

And  so  we  as  a  staff  were  asked  to  look  at  several.  We  got  info  from-I  can't  think  of 
it  now— in  Michigan,  the  University  of  Michigan.  Oh,  the  name  of  the  place.  I  can't 
think  of  it  now.  Well,  anyway— I'll  remember  it  in  a  little  while.  Ann  Arbor.  Theirs  was 
a  slightly  different  approach.  They  did  more  of  a  zonal  approach,  and  then  they  used  a 
trunk  or  fixed-route  line,  and  they  fed  a  fixed-route  line.  So  you  would  have  a  small 
zone,  maybe  the  size  of  Pleasanton,  that  would  go  to  a  freeway  location,  and  then  there 
would  be  a  bus  that  would  take  you  to  some  other  place,  and  maybe  another  Dial-a-Ride 
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zone  in  another  area,  which  really,  in  our  estimation,  was  a  little  more  practical  and  made 
a  little  more  sense  and  probably  was  a  little  more  efficient. 

But  the  general  manager  wanted  to  try  many-to-many  Dial-a-Ride,  the  New  Jersey 
type,  and  so  we  went  ahead  and  did  it.  We  modified  buses,  actually.  We  took  some  real 
old  thirty-five  foot  buses  that  were  essentially  amortized  and  made  them  down  to  twenty- 
nine  feet  long.  We  just  shortened  them  up.  We  cut  the  middle  out  of  them,  took  six  feet 
out  of  the  middle  and  put  them  together  again.  Our  maintenance  department  was 
amazing.  They  could  do  practically  anything  if  you  give  them  enough  time. 

McCreery:  What  was  the  point  of  making  those  changes? 

Larson:        Smaller  so  they  would  be  more  acceptable  in  the  neighborhoods  because  big  buses  going 
down  a  street  like  this,  you  scare  people,  and  there  was  concern  from  the  community,  too. 
Actually,  there  was  even  concern  that  the  buses  were  too  large,  even  at  that.  They  held 
about—let's  see,  they  held  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  passengers,  I  think.  They  were 
fixed  up  fairly  nicely  inside.  They  had  real  nice  seats,  kind  of  captain-type  seats  in  a 
couple  of  places.  So  it  was  a  special  kind  of  thing,  and  it  was  part  of  the  marketing  of 
trying  to  get  people  excited  about  Dial-a-Ride. 

With  Dial-a-Ride,  you  not  only  have  drivers  and  buses,  but  you  also  have  a 
dispatching  system  which  requires  personnel  and  radio  communication  and  all  of  that.  It 
took  more  people  to  actually  make  it  happen,  and  that  obviously  concerned  us  regarding 
the  cost  that  would  be  there. 


We  implemented  it.  It  worked.  We  actually  carried  reasonably  good  passenger  loads 
after  the  year's  period.  It  was  very  costly.  It  was  extremely  costly  as  far  as  our 
calculations.  Again,  this  was  a  time  when  we  were  just  starting  to  get  a  hold  of  some  of 
the  costs  on  the  unit  basis  of  the  system.  In  effect,  that  project  helped  our  finance  people 
identify  costs  a  little  better  because  they  had  to  really  separate  and  isolate  that  system.  It 
was  actually  a  separate  operating  division,  so  they  could  keep  it  isolated.  They  figured 
out  how  to  allocate  some  driver  costs  and  how  to  allocate  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  for 
twenty  buses  or  something  like  that. 

But  we  did  that,  and  it  was  relatively  successful.  As  far  as  operation,  it  was  fairly 
costly.  As  a  result  of  the  conclusion  of  the  demonstration,  we,  the  district,  came  to  the 
realization  that  Dial-a-Ride  was  probably  not  something  that  a  unionized  public  transit 
agency  could  afford  to  operate,  that  way  anyway. 
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Annexation  of  Fremont  and  Newark 


Larson:       In  the  meantime,  an  annexation  agreement  was  being  negotiated  with  City  of  Fremont, 
Newark,  and  there  was  an  election,  and  essentially  Fremont  and  Newark  were  going  to 
join  the  district  as,  quote,  District  2.  District  1  was  Oakland  and  the  East  Bay;  District  2 
would  be  a  separate  service  district,  operated  in  a  financially  stand-alone  kind  of 
arrangement. 

As  part  of  the  annexation  discussion  and  agreement,  and  essentially  the  politics  going 
on  during  the  election,  Dial-a-Ride  became  a  real  important  issue  because  the 
demonstration  was  still  going  on  in  Richmond  at  the  time.  It  looked  like  something  that 
could  meet  the  low-density  areas  of  Fremont  and  Newark  and  provide  people  a  higher 
level  of  service  than  traditional  fixed-line  transit  service. 


Between  the  time  the  election  was  held  and  they  approved  the  annexation  agreement, 
and  the  time  that  we  were  actually  to  implement  the  service,  the  Richmond  Dial-a-Ride 
project  came  to  a  conclusion.  The  findings  were  published,  in  effect,  and  the  costs  were 
identified.  So  Al  Bingham  and  I  went  to  a  public  hearing  to  discuss  the  implementation 
plan  for  Fremont  and  Newark,  with  the  recommendation  that  Dial-a-Ride  was,  from  a 
financial  standpoint,  probably  impractical. 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  the  other  day,  I  got  nailed  [laughs],  because  I  was  the  one 
making  the  presentation.  They  were~"they"  being  the  citizenry  and  primarily  the 
politicians  from  the  area,  the  two  cities-literally  demanded  that  Dial-a-Ride  be 
implemented  in  Fremont  and  Newark. 

McCreery:  Just  to  clarify,  in  your  presentation,  because  of  the  cost  issues,  were  you  actually 
recommending  that  the  plug  be  pulled  on  the  whole  Dial-a-Ride  idea? 

Larson:        Yes.  In  other  words,  we  said  from  the  standpoint  of  the  amount  of  dollars  that  they  had 
available  based  on  our  experience  in  Richmond,  even  if  it  were  half  of  the  cost,  the  level 
of  service  that  would  be  able  to  be  provided  would  be  about  half  of  what  they  could  have 
with  a  fixed-route  system.  So  we  said  it's  just  a  question  of— we  have  forty-two  square 
miles  of  service  area  in  Fremont  and  Newark,  and  you  probably  can  operate  about  thirty- 
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five  buses  at  the  max,  based  on  the  amount  of  money  that  the  tax-it  was  a  property  tax, 
actually-that  they  applied  to  themselves,  which  would  have  run  so  many  buses. 

We  just  said,  "This  is  what  you're  going  to  have.  You  can  do  it  any  way  you  want, 
but  if  you  do  Dial-a-Ride,  it's  going  to  be  probably  half  or  a  third  of  what  you  can  get  if 
you  use  a  fixed-route  service."  Coverage  wise. 

McCreery:  You  say  you  got  nailed  at  this  public  hearing.  What  form  did  that  take? 

Larson:        [laughs]  I  took  a  lot  of  verbal  abuse.  The  political  atmosphere  at  the  time  was,  here's 

AC  Transit-you  know,  a  big  bureaucratic  organization  coming  in  and  telling  us  that  they 
can't  provide  what  we  were  promised  after  we  agreed  to  join  the  district.  They  made  us 
look  like  the  bad  guys  in  the  thing,  without  really  hearing  what  our  reasons  were  for  it. 

All  things  concluded,  at  the  end  of  that,  they-"they"  being  the  city  officials  and  our 
board  of  directors-met,  I  think  informally  to  start  with,  and  then  formally.  Our  board 
said,  "Okay,  if  that's  what  you  want,  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  provide  you 
demand-responsive  service."  And  so  then  we  went  back  to  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  That's 
when  the  trip  to  Michigan  occurred  because  we  knew  about  demand-responsive  many-to- 
many,  which  is  the  Richmond  style,  but  we  weren't  too  familiar  with  what  they  had  been 
doing  in  Michigan.  So  we  went  back  and  visited  that  system.  It  was  interesting  and 
probably,  from  a  cost  perspective,  which  was  what  we  were  concerned  about,  was  more 
cost  efficient  because  it  was  zonal  kind  of  service  and  you  had  limited  areas  to  cover, 
which  gave  you  more  opportunity  to  meet  the  demand. 

Anyway,  that's  how  that  ended  up,  and  then  the  district  put  our  heads  down  and 
started  working  on  this,  and  so  we  developed  the  Dial-a-Ride  system  in  Fremont  and 
implemented  it,  actually,  over  about  a  three-year  period.  It  took  that  long  to  do  it  because 
it's  a  huge  area. 

We  ended  up  implementing-we  had  about-I'm  probably  wrong  on  this,  but  I  think 
there  were  seven  zones  or  eight  zones  within  the  two  city  areas,  and  we  implemented  two 
zones  at  a  time  over  that  period  of  time,  because  we  had  to  train  drivers,  we  had  to  train 
dispatchers,  we  had  to  train  the  public,  and  there  was  just  a  lot  to  do.  We  had  to  buy 
equipment,  because  one  of  the  other  concerns  was  they  weren't  going  to  accept  large 
twenty-nine  foot  buses  in  the  neighborhoods,  as  Richmond  had. 
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So  we  ended  up-we  call  them  "bread  trucks,"  but  they  were  little  buses,  actually,  that 
were  probably  inadequate  for  the  job.  They  broke  down  a  lot.  We  had  a  lot  of  problems 
with  them.  But  we  started  it  on  that  basis.  I  think  we  had  twenty  or  so  of  them. 

McCreery:  Well,  now,  how  long  did  this  service  survive? 

Larson:       We  had  it  fully  implemented  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  so  it  was  over  a  four-year 

period,  probably,  four-and-a-half-year  period  from  start  to  when  it  actually  came  to  a 
conclusion.  During  this  whole  period  of  time,  we  were  collecting  data  and  providing  this 
to  the  Fremont-Newark  advisory  committee,  which  was  kind  of  a  citizens  and  public 
officials  group  that  met  with  our  board,  and  discussed  how  the  thing's  going, 
suggestions,  recommendations,  problems,  those  kinds  of  things. 

They  were  interesting  meetings,  but  our  concern  was,  from  a  dollar  standpoint,  how 
far  can  you  go  with  this  and  how  long  can  you  go  with  it,  and  who  are  you  serving? 
Because  in  Richmond,  we  got  up  to-let' s  see,  what  was  it?  I  think  we  got  up  to  about 
seven  passengers  an  hour,  which  is  not  very  good.  In  Fremont  we  got  up  to  about  fifteen 
passengers  per  hour,  because  of  the  way  it  was  designed.  You  can  carry  more  people. 

But  it  was  still,  between  the  time  Richmond  occurred  and  the  final  decision  on 
Fremont,  that  was  about  probably  eight  years-seven  years,  I  guess,  and  labor  costs  were 
slowly  creeping  up  as  well.  So  when  we  got  to  the  point  of  decision  on  this,  we  finally 
presented  a  proposal  to  the  advisory  committee  and  ultimately  to  the  city  councils  that 
Dial-a-Ride,  although  it  meets  a  certain  demand,  is  probably  a  less  efficient  way  to  serve 
that  large  a  community  with  the  number  of  vehicles  we  had.  And  so  we  made  the 
recommendation  to  convert  back  to  a  fixed-route  operation. 

Oh,  I  need  to  go  back  a  little  bit,  too.  When  the  initial  vote  was  taken  in  Fremont,  the 
City  of  Fremont  elected  to  contract  with  AC  Transit  for  service.  We  had  fixed-route 
lines  operating  down  there  during  the  time  that  this  election-it  was  one  of  those 
arrangements  where  the  state  and  the  federal  government  had  provided  money  to  areas, 
and  so  we  were  the  applicants,  so  we  could  get  the  money  and  we  could  operate  it  for 
them. 

They  entered  a  contract  that  led  to  the  annexation.  Ultimately  what  we  did  after  Dial- 
a-Ride  was  we  reverted  back  to  those  basic  lines,  plus  added  more  because  there  were 
more  dollars  from  the  annexation  agreement  to  allow  more  service,  and  we  were  actually 
improving  the  initial  system  that  they  were  familiar  with. 
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Many  of  the  lines  that  were  operated  initially  are  still  there,  same  routes  I  mean,  the 
basic  routes,  which  were  pretty  successful  in  that  respect,  for  that  density  of  an  area.  But 
the  Dial-a-Ride-finally  there  was  a  recognition  from  the  community,  and  our  board  was 
willing  to  take  the  heat  on  it.  So  we  converted  it  back,  and  it's  been  that  way  ever  since. 
It's  been  a  relatively  successful  service.  It  takes  a  while  to  build,  and  there  have  been 
some  minor  modifications,  but  for  the  most  part,  it's  the  same  service.  So  that's  kind  of 
the  story  of  Dial-a-Ride,  and  in  effect  that  kind  of  ended  the  Dial-a-Ride  experience  for 
us. 

McCreery:  Well,  I  wonder,  is  there  anything  else  we  should  touch  on  when  it  comes  to  these  special 
services?  We  did  paratransit  and  the  senior  citizen  things  last  time.  Is  there  anything 
else  you  can  think  of? 

Larson:        No. 


Service  to  BART's  Outlying  Areas 


Larson:        I  don't  know  if  we  recorded  before  about  the  contract  service  in  Walnut  Creek  and 

Concord  and  Pleasant  Hill  and  Pirtsburg  and  Antioch  and  Brentwood.  Let's  see,  we  had 
a  contract  with  BART  to  run  express  bus  service  before  they  extended  their  lines  to 
Pleasanton  or  to  Pirtsburg. 

McCreery:  Tell  me  a  little  bit  about  that. 

Larson:        Yes.  Well,  during  the  period  of  time  when  BART  was  ultimately  functional  as  far  as 
their  original  plan,  they  ended  in  Fremont,  they  ended  in  Concord,  and  they  ended  in 
Hayward.  Well,  they  never  did  come  to  Castro  Valley  originally.  Hayward  was  the 
closest  line.  There  was  a  recognition  by  BART,  and  I  think  there  was  a  demand  from  the 
taxpayers  in  those  areas,  to  have  some  access  to  BART  through  public  transit. 

BART  and  AC  Transit  got  together  and  said,  "Okay,  we  have  surplus  vehicles  and 
drivers  because  the  BART  service,"  especially  the  transbay  service  that  BART  provided, 
alleviated  some  of  the  pressure  on  the  transbay  lines  AC  Transit  used  to  operate.  There 
were  buses  and  drivers  available.  We  said,  "This  might  be  a  good  use  of  resources  so 
that  we  don't  have  to  reduce  our  operating  staff  and  things  of  that  nature." 
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We  took  the  extra  people  and  extended-literally  started  contract  service  in  a  lot  of  the 
outlying  areas  that  didn't  have  close  access  to  the  BART  system  but  were  paying  taxes  to 
the  BART  system.  I  can't  remember  the  numbers  exactly,  but  it  seemed  like  there  was— 
ultimately,  when  it  was  all  put  together,  probably  about  100  buses  involved,  over  the 
entire  area.  About  forty  were  the  express  buses,  and  the  rest  were  contract  services. 

The  Fremont-Newark  contract  was  part  of  that,  actually.  It  was  put  together  in  the 
same  fashion.  In  other  words,  BART,  AC  Transit  and  the  cities  were  involved  in 
essentially  applying  for  the  funds  and  implementing  the  service.  The  only  one  that  really 
continued,  because  it  was  contiguous  to  the  district  proper,  was  the  Fremont-Newark 
area.  Union  City  was  involved  at  one  time,  but  they  withdrew  just  before  the  election 
was  held,  actually. 

McCreery:  Now,  how  successful  were  these  buses  in  the  outlying  areas? 

Larson:        Well,  you  have  to  realize  that-like  this  area  here,  Pleasanton  and  Walnut  Creek, 

Concord.  Very  low  density,  you  know,  single-family,  commuter-type  communities,  some 
internal  travel  but  not  really  a  lot  of  destinations  within  the  communities,  mostly  just 
suburbs,  suburbia.  You  would  expect  that  the  demand  and  the  usage  would  be 
considerably  less.  It's  not  an  urban  area  at  all. 

So  we  were  fairly  pleased  with  the  ridership,  actually,  and  the  ability  for  the 
community  to  first  of  all  recognize  something  that  they  never  had  before  and  use  it  and 
use  it  as  well  as  you  would  expect  in  a  low-density  area.  Generally,  the  way  to  describe 
it  is  passengers  per  hour  probably  were  lower  than  any  of  the  lowest  lines  within  the 
transit  district  itself.  I  can't  remember  the  exact  numbers,  but  that  was  one  thing  I  do 
remember,  that  the  number  of  people  riding  per  bus  hour  in  the  contract  areas  didn't  meet 
any  of  the  statistics  within  the  service  area  itself. 

McCreery:  As  you  say,  that  was  to  be  expected? 

Larson:        That  was  to  be  expected.  Many  of  those  lines  are  still  operating.  Central  Contra  Costa 
County  is  essentially  a  result  of  that  initial  contract  service,  which  AC  Transit  was 
involved  in  to  begin  with.  They  as  a  community  elected  to  operate  their  own  service,  and 
ultimately  that's  what  they  have  now,  whereas  in  Fremont  there  was  an  annexation  to  the 
district,  so  it  could  have  been  done  that  way  as  well,  and  they're  just  really-the 
opportunities  and  the  politics  and  the  personalities  and  everything  else  involved— those 
are  the  either  make  or  break,  is  how  that  was. 
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McCreery:  Yes,  working  with  all  those  individual  cities  probably  presented  a  lot  of  challenges,  I 
would  think. 

Larson:       Yes.  Well,  see,  the  transit  district  wasn't  used  to  doing  that,  either,  because  I  was  in  the 
planning  area  at  the  time,  so  I  was  right  in  the  middle  of  this  mess  of  trying  to  keep 
everybody  happy.  Of  course,  the  communities  that  were  under  contract  have  a  different 
idea  of  how  things  should  be  done.  They  were  used  to  contracting  for  services-water, 
lights,  power,  fire,  garbage,  things  of  that  nature-where,  you  know,  you  got  a  service  that 
you  had  total  control  over. 

The  transit  service  was  a  little  bit  more  flexible,  and  the  transit  district  was  not  used 
to~the  "not  used  to"  part  was,  we're  not  used  to  dealing  with  individual  municipal  public 
bodies:  city  councils  and  advisory  committees  and  all  kinds  of  things  like  that,  so  we 
were  really  learning  how  to  do  a  different  kind  of  service  that  we  had  not  provided 
before. 

McCreery:  You  gave  me  an  example  off  the  tape  last  time  about  the  City  of  Berkeley  and  its 
expectations  for  service  within  and  beyond  its  borders. 

Larson:        I  guess  that  wasn't  taped.  That  was  a  good  example  of  why  the  transit  district  was 

established.  Bob  Nisbet  was  quite  proud  of  this  because  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  that 
it  was  put  together  the  way  it  was,  that  in  order  to  make  the  city  boundaries  invisible  to 
the  transit  rider  and  not  be  accountable  to  just  one  geographic  area,  which— in  the  case  of 
Berkeley,  there  was  a  challenge  made  to  AC  Transit  that  they  weren't  getting  their  fair 
share  of  the  bus  service  of  the  region;  in  other  words,  of  AC  Transit. 

AC  Transit  was  set  up  deliberately  for  that  reason  because  how  do  you  allocate  a  bus 
line  that  goes  from  the  City  of  Berkeley  to  Hayward?  Who  gets  the  benefit  there?  How 
do  you  calculate  how  much  that  cost?  I  mean,  in  theory  you  could  say  that  whole  line 
should  be  subsidized  by  Berkeley  for  all  the  Berkeley  residents  that  use  it.  Of  course, 
other  people  then  would  help  pay  for  that  by  putting  fares  in  the  box.  So  you  can  look  at 
it  a  lot  of  different  ways. 

Well,  it  was  kind  of  a  parochial  argument  that  the  City  of  Berkeley  was  looking  at. 
They  felt  that  the  taxes  generated  within  the  City  of  Berkeley  were  not  being  spent  within 
the  City  of  Berkeley,  that  they  were  being  spent  other  places  because  they  didn't  think 
they  were  getting  enough  service. 
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So  we  went  through  an  exercise  and  tried  to  show  that  if  we  allocated  the  network  that 
was  tied  into  the  City  of  Berkeley  and  put  all  the  costs  in  there  that  they  were  receiving- 
essentially,  if  they  were  the  hub  of  the  system,  they  were  getting  benefit  for  every  bus 
line  that  went  through  the  City  of  Berkeley.  We  calculated  what  the  cost  of  that  was, 
and,  of  course,  it  represented  much,  much  more  than  the  taxes  that  they  generated  as  a 
city  by  itself. 

I  don't  know  if  it  was  a  valid  argument,  but  at  least  it  was  a  philosophical  approach  to 
why  AC  Transit  was  originally  put  together  that  way.  I  was  very  thankful  it  was  done 
that  way,  because  it  would  have  been  constant  fighting  all  the  time  for  everybody  to 
claim  that  they  were  getting  shortchanged  or  somebody  was  getting  more  than  they  were 
getting.  You  know  how  that  gets. 

McCreery:  Who  was  the  mayor  of  Berkeley  at  that  time,  do  you  recall? 

Larson:        Oh,  gosh.  You  know,  I  don't  remember.  I  remember  Al  Bingham  was  general  manager, 
though,  because  he  was  the  one  who  told  me  to  fix  it.  [laughs]  So  that's  how  we  did  it. 
He  felt  pretty  good  about  it.  He  felt  comfortable  with  the  approach  that  we  took,  and  I 
think  it  satisfied  the  city,  too.  They  ultimately  just  dropped  it.  They  didn't  go  any 
further  with  it.  I  don't  think  [it  was]  the  city  so  much-there  were  some  people  within  the 
Berkeley  community  that  were  on  either  advisory  councils  or  something  that  were-they 
had  a  project  that  they  wanted  to  fund,  and  they  felt  that  that  money  could  have  been 
spent  better  somewhere  else.  That's  usually  where  it  comes  from. 

But  anyway,  they  dropped  it  and  we  never  heard  anything  since.  I'm  sure  other  cities 
have  thought  of  it,  but  when  you  think  about  it  after  a  while,  you're  getting  a  real  break 
for  what  you're  [paying],  because  property  taxes  only  represented  about  20  percent  of  the 
total  operating  expense,  with  fares  and  with  federal  and  with  state  and  all  of  the  subsidies 
that  are  coming  in— well,  maybe  it  was  more  than  that.  Maybe  it  was  about  30  percent, 
yes.  So  they  were  getting  the  benefit  of  a  lot  of  the  dollars,  plus  the  service. 

McCreery:  For  a  relatively  small  price? 

Larson:        Well,  in  our  perspective,  that  was  the  case.  They  maybe  felt  differently  about  it.  Yes, 
that's  a  good  point  to  raise,  though.  Kind  of  interesting  problem  we  had  to  deal  with. 
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III.  MANAGING  AC  TRANSIT  IN  THE  1980s  AND  1990s 


Computerizing  the  Schedule  Department.  Early  1980s  ## 


McCreery:  We  want  to  turn  now  to  the  work  that  you  did  on  starting  to  computerize  the  scheduling 
area  and  the  software  that  was  developed.  Tell  it  from  the  beginning. 

Larson:        Okay.  I  believe  it  was  around  late'79,  1980  when  the  district  recognized  that  the 
scheduling  system  was  archaic.  I  don't  know  if  I  mentioned  on  tape  earlier,  but 
everything  was  done  by  hand.  It  was  very  limiting  to  make  changes,  modifications.  The 
part  that  was  most  constraining  was  the  driver  assignment  portion,  which  was  very 
difficult  to  do  manually.  What  it  ended  up  requiring  us  to  do  is  take  a  lot  of  lead  time  to 
make  any  major  changes  in  the  system,  which  people  didn't  really  understand  or  like. 
They  wanted  it  now.  They  wanted  things  to  happen  quickly.  Our  board  did.  Everybody 
did. 


In  the  industry,  itself,  and  this  was  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  Europe  was 
involved  in  this,  too,  because  everyone  dealt  with  the  same  problems  of  how  do  you  deal 
with  this  large  volume  of  variables  all  the  time.  Obviously,  a  computer  would  be  the 
thing  that  could  do  it  better  than  the  person,  although  the  person  does  very  well. 

So  the  state  of  the  art  was  really  in  its  infancy  at  the  time.  Even  the  hardware  was 
coming  along,  but  it  was  still  not  really  like  we  know  today.  In  fact,  the  hardware  that 
we  ultimately  purchased  was  a  Prime  computer.  They're  out  of  business  now.  I  don't 
even  think  they  exist  anymore.  It  was  a  box.  It  was  a  huge  thing.  The  laptops  that  we 
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have  now  are  more  powerful  than  that  whole  unit  all  put  together,  other  than  its  volume. 
It  could  handle  a  lot  of  volume,  but  it  just  couldn't  process  any  faster  than  anything  else. 

It  was  limiting  to  what  you  could  do,  and  the  user  portion  of  the  program  was  also 
written  with  a  lot  of  machine  language.  There  was  a  lot  of  stuff  that  really  didn't  make  a 
lot  of  sense,  but  you  had  to  use  codes  as  opposed  to  logically  moving  a  time  earlier  or 
later.  You  had  to  use  a  code  to  change  the  time,  not  just  a  matter  of  changing  the  time  on 
the  screen.  It  wasn't  an  interactive  kind  of  system.  You  literally  had  to  direct  the 
computer  to  make  the  change,  which  is  the  way  computers  were  at  that  time. 

McCreery:  Just  to  back  up  a  second,  had  other,  similar  districts  done  this  before  you?  Did  you  have 
any  model  to  go  on? 

Larson:        Well,  the  reason  we  got  into  it  was  obviously  there  had  been  other  properties  that  had 
experimented  with  this.  The  federal  government  actually  had  spent  several  years  with 
Mitre  Corporation,  developing  kind  of  a  model  for  a  machine  operation,  theirs  being 
even  more  archaic  than  what  the  consultants  or  the  companies  ultimately  came  up  with, 
the  people  that  were  marketing  these  programs. 

So  there  was  a  lot  of  history,  actually,  up  to  that  point,  but  not  a  lot  of  practical 
application.  Most  of  the  applications  were  experimental  in  nature  and  were  probably  not 
very  practical  from  an  operating  standpoint  because  it  required  almost  a  guru  to  make  the 
thing  work,  and,  you  know,  you'd  have  problems  and  you  couldn't  fix  them!  [laughs] 
And  the  trouble  is,  even  those  consultants  couldn't  fix  it  sometimes  because  it  was  so 
complex  and  there  were  so  many  variables. 

We're  dealing  with  scheduling,  which  is  a  relatively  simple  thing  manually  and 
requires  a  lot  of  manipulating  of  figures.  The  computer  does  that  very  nicely.  That  part 
of  it  worked  probably  better  than  when  all  the  variables  in  the  drivers'  assignments  came 
into  play.  Because  when  we  sat  down  and  tried  to  figure  out  what  we  actually  did,  it  was 
hard  to  explain  the  mental  gymnastics  to  come  up  with  a  solution  that  you  arrived  at  on  a 
piece  of  paper.  I  mean,  this  was  on  the  manual  side.  So  to  convert  that  into  a  computer 
language  to  do  the  same  thing,  where  we  couldn't  explain  very  clearly  how  we  were 
doing  it  ourselves,  made  it  hard  to  translate  to  the  computer,  and  that  came  a  little  bit 
later. 

But  anyway,  AC  Transit  decided  to  contract  with  one  of  the  companies  who  had  been 
experimenting  with,  quote,  the  "state  of  the  art"  kind  of  scheduling  system  at  the  time, 
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around  1979.  Gene  Gardiner,  who  ultimately  was  one  of  the  general  managers  in  that 
period  of  time  we  had  talked  about,  was  kind  of  responsible  from  the  planning 
department-he  worked  for  me,  actually.  He  worked  for  the  planning  department  and 
with  the  scheduling  department,  who  were  not  really  that  familiar  with  computerization 
or  anything  of  that  nature,  to  work  together  and  try  to  implement  this  system.  Using  the 
consulting  firm,  which  was  essentially  the  ones  that  provided  the  product,  the 
implementation  got  underway. 

We  bought  the  Prime  computer  and  we  put  the  system  in.  It  took  probably  three  years 
to  implement  because  all  documents  had  to  be  typed.  I  can't  remember  the  process.  I 
guess  it  had  to  be  entered  into  the  computer  manually,  all  of  the  variables.  Every  trip, 
you  had  to  describe  the  distances  and  the  times,  and  there  were  just  millions  of  bits  of 
information. 

I  wasn't  too  involved  at  that  time.  I  was  the  manager  of  the  planning  department,  and 
I  knew  it  was  going  on,  and  Gene  Gardiner,  who  worked  for  me,  was  helping  out,  but  he 
was  managing  the  contract  with  the  consultant.  He  was  just  an  overseer  of  the  thing.  But 
they  actually— they,  the  consultants,  actually  had  two  or  three  people  on  site  for  that 
period  of  time,  helping  put  this  thing  in.  It  was  put  in  in  stages,  and  ultimately  it  was 
functional. 

During  the  same  time  we  were  implementing  the  basic  run  cutting  system,  the 
Telaride  Sage  system-ultimately  that  was  their  name,  they  called  it  the  mini-scheduler. 
That  was  the  name  that  they  gave  it. 

The  mini-scheduler  had  a  very  complicated  driver  assignment  "run  cutter."  Really  we 
questioned  whether  it  was  even  effective.  We  weren't  really  comfortable  with  that,  but  it 
was  the  only  thing  available,  and  we  figured  if  we  could  use  it,  it  would  help  us  a  little 
bit  at  least  managing  the  data  if  really  we  couldn't  improve  anything. 

They  claimed  that  we  could  save  a  lot  of  money  if  we  did  it  correctly,  but  we  could 
never  make  the  thing  work  really  efficiently.  It  was  too  difficult  to  learn.  In  fact,  there 
was  only  one  person  in  the  department  that  really  understood  it,  and  it  took  him  a  good 
two  years  to  figure  it  out.  But  he  became  very  good  at  it  after  that. 

But  in  the  meantime,  these  two  brothers,  the  Shepardsons,  had  developed  this  truck 
dispatching  software  and  then  either  were  approached  by  someone  or  they  just  saw  an 
application  in  the  public  transit  area,  and  they  came  to  us,  AC  Transit,  and  said,  "Your 
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system  is  about  the  right  size.  We'd  like  to  experiment  with  this  run-assignment  package 
that  we've  developed  that  we  think  we  can  make  compatible  with  your  scheduling 
system." 

They  called  it  the  RAM-cutter  [random  access  memory],  and  literally  gave  us  the 
software  to  try  it  for  a  year.  It  actually  took  longer  than  that  to  test  it  out  because  there 
were  so  many  problems  that  they  didn't  fathom.  They  weren't  familiar  with  how 
assignments  were  made,  so  they  had  to  learn  how  to  do  that  the  way  we  did. 

But  [they  were]  really  interesting  people.  One  of  them  took  his  family  and  canoed 
across  Canada  after  this  project,  [laughs]  That's  the  kind  of  people  they  are.  They  were 
really  wonderful.  I  mean,  they  really  did  a  fine  job. 

McCreery:  Did  you  have  any  hesitation  about  getting  involved  with  that  plan? 

Larson:  The  price  was  right.  I  mean,  it  didn't  cost  anything,  so  we  couldn't  lose  on  that  side  of  it. 
Initially,  the  way  it  was  explained,  it  sounded  wonderful.  Of  course,  talking  about  it  was 
easy,  but  trying  to  do  it  is  another  thing. 

But  these  two  were  sharp.  They  understood  how  to  get  from  here  to  there,  in  their 
minds.  They  were  really  very  capable,  interesting  but  capable.  The  then-department 
manager  for  the  schedule  department  was  Warren  Robinson,  who  has  just  passed  away 
here  not  long  ago.  He  was  very  excited  about  it  because  he  saw  the  value  in  it,  and,  of 
course,  he  was  the  one  that  had  to  do  most  of  the  run  cutting.  I  mean,  literally,  he  and 
Dick  Videll  were  the  two  people  that  did  run  cutting. 

There  weren't  really  very  many  others  that  understood  it  well  enough,  although  others 
did  it.  But  he  saw  the  value  of  it  from  the  standpoint  of  being  able  to  create  "what  ifs" 
on  a  run  cut,  because  he  could  never  do  that  manually.  You  could  do  a  "what  if,"  but  it 
would  take  you  hours  and  months  and  years  in  some  cases.  He  could  literally  see  a 
"what  if  I  do  this  or  what  if  I  do  that"  solution  produced  probably  in  a  couple  of  weeks  or 
less.  I'm  not  sure  exactly  how  long  it  took. 

But  the  capability  was  just  so  far  advanced  from  where  they  came  from  that  it  was 
like  coming  out  of  the  cave  into  the  sunlight.  So  it  was  really  of  interest.  And  ultimately 
the  Shepardsons  produced  a  product  that  was  very  effective.  I  think  I  mentioned  before 
that  their  initial  cuts,  just  from  the  standpoint  of  how  they  were  able  to  do  it,  I  think 
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reduced  the  total  operating  expense  by  5  percent,  or  the  driver  costs  by  5  percent.  It  was 
just  because  the  computer  had  the  ability  to  look  at  the  most  optimum  arrangements. 

And  that's  what  they  were  approaching.  Optimization  was  their  big  thing.  And  that's 
what  they  did  with  the  trucks.  You  know,  they  looked  at  various  assignments  for  truck 
drivers  and  the  same  thing  for  bus  drivers,  and  it  worked  out  fantastically. 

Well,  anyway,  that  was  all  during  the  time  I  was  in  the  planning  department,  so  this 
was  going  on  kind  of  next  door,  as  it  was  literally  next  door.  The  schedule  department 
and  the  managers  in  the  schedule  department  became  pretty  comfortable  with  this  new 
system  once  it  got  implemented.  It  did  improve  the  ability  of  the  district  to  be  responsive 
to  service  changes  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

We  were  literally  able  to  re-run  cut  the  entire  work  force  every  time  the  drivers  had 
their  quarterly  assignment,  which  had  never  been  done  before.  It  could  never  have  been 
done  before  that.  I  mean,  it  was  modified,  but  it  was  never  completely  looked  at.  This 
RAM-cutter,  which  the  Shepardsons  developed,  was  the  key  to  that.  That's  how  it  came 
about. 

As  the  schedule  people  became  more  familiar  with  how  to  use  the  RAM  cutter-the 
Shepardsons  were  kind  of  with  us  off  and  on  through  this  thing,  and  if  a  problem  would 
come  up  where  it  wouldn't  do  certain  things  or  it  gave  you  the  wrong  solution,  they 
would  literally  get  in  there  and  fix  it  for  us.  Over  a  period  of  time,  this  thing  became 
quite  efficient  and  did  produce  some  real  benefits. 

It  was  limited.  Primarily  it  was  limited  to  the  speed  of  the  equipment,  which  the 
Prime  computer-even  though  it  was  at  the  time  state  of  the  art—well,  kind  of  state  of  the 
art— it  took  a  long  time  to  go  through  an  iteration.  What  it  would  do,  it  would  go  through 
various  stages  of  run  cuts.  It  would  refine  it  over  steps.  They  used  numbers,  and  they'd 
go  Level  2  and  a  Level  4  and  a  Level  6  and  then  you  go  to  a  Level  1 5  and  it  would  go  on 
and  on  and  on. 

And  every  time  you  went  to  a  higher  level,  it  was  almost  an  arithmetic  progression  of 
improvement,  so  when  you  got  to  1 5,  that  was  pretty  sophisticated.  I  mean,  it  had  gone 
through  a  lot  of  iterations.  And  sometimes  Level  1 5  would  take  three  days  to  run, 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  just  constantly  running.  We  just  put  it  in  there  and  let  it  run 
until  the  machine  gave  up. 
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McCreery:  Where  did  you  house  the  machine? 


Larson:       Ultimately  the  terminals  were  just  "dumb"  terminals-just  tubes  with  keyboards.  They 
weren't  PCs  at  all.  The  hardware  actually  was  in  another  location,  and  we  were  just  tied 
into  it.  There  was  trouble  with  the  hardware.  There  were  all  kinds  of  problems. 
Computer  science  at  that  tune  was  just  beginning.  The  Prime  was  called  a  mini 
computer,  but  it  was  huge,  [laughs]  A  monster,  you  know?  Compared  to  what  we  know 
now.  I  was  just  looking  this  morning  when  I  was  over  at  Office  Depot,  and  HP  [Hewlett 
Packard]  has  come  out  with  this  little  tiny  hand-held  computer  that  is  probably  more 
powerful  than  that  Prime,  [laughs]  For  five  hundred  bucks!  [laughs]    And  that  thing 
cost  probably— oh,  gosh,  $150,000, 1  think,  for  the  computer  and  all  the  peripherals  and 
everything  else.  It  was  a  nice  piece  of  equipment,  actually.  It  held  up  and  worked  for 
years. 


Upgrading  Scheduling  Software  and  Hardware 


Larson:        But  ultimately  the  company  went  out  of  business,  I  think.  Then  we  had  to  make  some 
decisions  because  here  we  were  with  a  piece  of  hardware  that  we  couldn't  do  anything 
with.  We  couldn't  even  get  service  on  it.  We  had  some  service,  but  you  couldn't  do 
much  with  it.  So  we  were  concerned  if  we  went  down,  we  probably  wouldn't  be  able  to 
do  anything. 

And  the  software  was  old.  I  mean,  it  was  machine  language.  It  was  hard  to  learn.  It 
was  difficult.  When  I  was  asked  to  move  back  into  the  schedule  department,  the  mini- 
scheduler  was  still  in  operation,  but  we  were  interested  in  upgrading  it,  and  so  we  went 
through  an  upgrade  and  moved  from  that  original  system,  which  was,  let's  see,  probably 
eight  or  nine  years  old  or  maybe  ten  years  old,  really;  in  effect,  the  hardware  was  more 
than  that  because  it  was  probably  based  on  the'78,'79  period.  We  said  we  needed  to 
upgrade  and  we  needed  to  get  up  to  speed.  We  knew  the  value  of  the  system.  We 
couldn't  do  without  it  anymore.  We  kind  of  bought  ourselves  into  it,  which  was  good. 

So  we  ended  up  going  to  an  interactive  system.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  system  was 
to  be  able  to  train  people  that  were  familiar  with  schedule  work  but  weren't  familiar  with 
computers.  So  we  bought  the  system  that  would  really  be  easy  to  train  on.  My  first 
responsibility  was  to  go  through  that  conversion  process. 
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First  of  all,  before  we  could  even  consider  using  the  thing,  we  had  to  train  the  people 
how  to  do  the  scheduling  by  hand  because  unfortunately,  because  of  the  limitations  of  the 
hardware  and,  way  back,  because  only  a  few  people  would  do  the  work,  very  few  people 
in  the  department  were  trained  how  to  literally  do  scheduling  or  run  cutting. 

So  I  went  through  probably  a  three-year  program  with  the  seventeen  employees  and 
trained  them  how  to  be  schedulers.  That  was  a  lot  of  work.  If  there  was  anything  that 
was  accomplished  there,  they  finally  became  a  schedule  department.  They  were  clerks 
before,  and  they  just  were  processing  paper  more  than  anything. 

They  did  pick  it  up.  Some  picked  it  up  better  than  others.  Some  people  are  more  in 
tune,  more  astute.  Many  of  them  had  PCs  of  their  own,  which  was  really  nice.  The 
district  was  real  slow  in  getting  into  the  PC  area.  The  public  information  officer,  or  the 
management  information  officer,  the  computer  guy,  was  really  slow  in  building  his 
confidence  in  the  PCs,  because  he  came  from  the  mainframe  community  and  history.  He 
was  an  HP  man,  and  he  loved  HP,  even  though  we  had  other  things. 

So  it  was  really  difficult  over  the  period  of  time  to  get  him  involved  in  this  because 
we  knew  that  there  was  much  more  power  on  your  desk  with  a  PC  than  with  a  dumb 
terminal.  The  only  way  we  really  convinced  him  ultimately  was  that  the  Prime  computer 
became  so  obsolete  that-and  he  was  the  one  that  had  to  keep  maintaining  it,  so  he  finally 
realized  that,  yes,  okay,  we  gotta  do  something  there,  and  we  can't  just  plug  something 
else  in  its  place  that  just  wasn't  compatible. 

McCreery:  Who  was  this? 

Larson:        Joe  Kinchon  was  the  manager  at  the  time.  He  had  his  reasons,  too.  I  mean,  he  was  trying 
to  manage  the  entire  district,  maintain  all  of  these  computers,  and  some  of  them  he  wasn't 
that  familiar  with  himself.  But  he  resisted  the  Prime  even,  to  start  with,  because  he  didn't 
know  it  or  understand  it  and  he  didn't  have  people  that  were  trained.  He  wanted  to  put  a 
Hewlett  Packard-because  we  had  a  lot  of  Hewlett  Packard  equipment  at  the  time.  We 
ultimately  were  able  to  get  him  convinced  that  that  was  the  way  to  go,  because  of  the 
software.  It  just  wouldn't  run  on  the  HP. 

McCreery:  How  about  your  own  view  of  it?  Did  you  embrace  these  kinds  of  changes  and  seek  them 
out? 
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Larson:       Oh,  yes!  [laughs]  I  was  pushing  all  I  could.  Well,  because  the  technology  was  moving 
so  fast  at  that  time.  We're  in'88  now.  Let's  see,  what's  that?-thirteen  years  ago.  You 
can  just  see  how  much  has  changed  just  in  that  period  of  time.  I  mean,  literally  the  PC 
became  the  thing  around  that  period  of  time,  and  it  was— you  know,  Commodore  64  was 
the  kind  of  stuff  that  we  were  looking  at.  But  now  you're  looking  at  some  very 
sophisticated  equipment  that  is  very  powerful  and  very  fast. 

See,  the  speed  was  the  biggest  thing.  We  had  a  lot  of  computer  equipment,  but  it  was 
slow  from  the  standpoint  that—the  actual  processing  was  quick,  but  the  peripherals  were 
so  blasted  slow  that  you  couldn't  get  stuff  in  or  out. 

McCreery:  While  I'm  thinking  about  it,  what  about  management  and  the  board?  Was  there  any 
trouble  getting  them  to  go  along  with  these  kinds  of  changes? 

Larson:        Other  than  the  problems  I  mentioned  with  the  computer  people  that  were  concerned 

about  a  thousand  things  regarding  maintenance  and  support  and  all  of  that,  I  believe  the 
board  was  really  excited  about  it.  They  were  interested  in  it,  because  they  had  traveled. 
You  know,  they  go  to  these  conferences  and  things,  and  they  hear  people  talking  about 
all  the  capabilities  and  being  able  to  produce  information  so  quickly. 

I'm  sure  they  were  interested  in  seeing  it  happen  at  AC  Transit.  The  top  management, 
because  the  board  was  interested,  was  anxious  to  move  carefully  but  move  toward  that 
direction.  Internally,  I  think  change  is  hard,  and  so  people  get  used  to  certain  things  and 
they  just  don't  like  to— they're  concerned  about  the  unknown.  This  was  a  big  unknown  in 
some  cases  because  we  were  stepping  into  an  area  that  really  we  hadn't  dealt  with. 

And  it  affected  everyone,  because  it  was  the  output,  actually,  that  they,  the  drivers  and 
the  supervisors  and  the  transportation  managers,  were  responsible  to  work  with.  Of 
course,  they  had  to  get  comfortable  with  it.  They  weren't  comfortable  with  it,  really. 
They  were  comfortable  with  the  old  stuff,  and  so  we  ended  up  spending  a  lot  of  time  and 
money,  actually,  trying  to  make  things  look  like  they  used  to  look,  as  opposed  to  the  new 
way. 

Ultimately  the  new  way  finally  did  creep  in  slowly,  but  it  was  hard,  you  know? 
Remember  I  told  you  about  the  little  strips  of  paper  that  we  cut  out  of  the  page  and  then 
pasted  upon  the  card?  Well,  the  card  had  to  look  similar  to  that.  The  idea  was  how  do 
you  do  that  with  a  computer? 
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We  had  a  big  problem  because  the  computer  more  efficiently  lays  the  trips  out  across 
the  page  rather  than  in  columns.  It's  just  the  way  the  printer  works.  So  we  had  to  change 
the  way  the  drivers  read  these  things,  and  that  was  hard!  That  was  really  hard.  The 
training  people  said,  "Oh,  how  are  we  going  to  do  this?"  But  even  though  there  was 
some  resistance,  the  transition  was  okay.  The  drivers  picked  it  up  faster,  and  the  fears 
were  really  unfounded  in  some  respects. 

But  getting  back  to  the  thrust  of  what  we  were  trying  to  accomplish,  we  were  trying- 
the  schedule  department  then— here  I'm  [wearing]  the  schedule  hat  now~we  were  trying 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  our  ability  to  meet  the  demand  of  change  in  the  quickest  and 
most  efficient  way  possible,  and  also  to  be  able  to  give  top  management  and  ultimately 
the  board  of  directors  alternatives  to  look  at,  from  a  cost  standpoint.  In  other  words,  if 
you  do  this  and  do  this,  this  is  what  it's  going  to  cost  you.  But  if  you  do  this  and  that,  this 
is  what  it's  going  to  cost  you. 

We  actually,  with  this  new  package,  were  able  to  give  them  some  "what  ifs,"  in  a 
fairly  quick  turnaround  time.  We  were  still  using  the  original  RAM-cutter  that  the 
Shepardsons  had  developed,  which  for  the  most  part—once  they  got  all  the  bugs  out  of  it, 
we  never  had  a  problem  with  that  software,  for  ten  years.  It  just  did  everything  we 
wanted  it  to  do. 

It  was  somewhat  incompatible  to  the  PC  environment  because  it  was  from  a 
mainframe,  so  we  ended  up  having  to  run  it  on  the  old  Prime.  But  we  took  the  results, 
and  then  we  got~what  do  they  call  them?— a  conversion  program—and  we  put  it  into  the 
PC.  We  ended  up  with  a  PC  network,  which  was  really  a  hard  sell— that  was  another 
thing  the  computer  guy  was  afraid  of.  [laughter] 

Networks  were  just  new,  you  know?  Networking  an  office.  My  concept  was  that  I 
had  actually  eight  schedule  analysts,  and  so  each  schedule  analyst  was  going  to  have  a 
PC  on  the  desk,  and  they  were  going  to  be  networked  so  that  they  could  all  work— they 
could  literally  communicate  together  and  work  together.  It  was  a  new  concept.  I  mean, 
it  had  been  done.  It  wasn't  something  that  was  brand  new,  but  it  had  never  been  done  in 
the  district,  so  there  was  a  fear  there. 

And  then  we  were  talking  about  wiring  and  cables  and  where  should  the  PC  be,  and 
where  should  the  file  server  be  and,  oh,  gosh,  we  went  all  over  the  thing.  The  building 
that  AC  Transit  is  in  right  now,  1600  Franklin  [Street],  was  originally  wired  for 
computers,  but  the  wiring  in  there  was  in  the  early  stages  of~you  know,  there  weren't 
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any  standards,  in  other  words.  But  it  was  put  in.  So  there  were  wires  in  the  building,  and 
Joe  Kinchon  wanted  to  use  the  wires  in  the  building,  obviously  so  they  didn't  have  to 
rewire  the  building. 

We  went  round  and  round  and  round  about  the  technology  changes  and  the  need  for 
improving  the  wiring.  I  don't  remember.  I  don't  think  we  won  on  that  one.  We  ended 
having  to  use  the  building  wiring,  but  what  it  meant  was  that  there  were  some  problems 
that  we  encountered  that  [meant  it]  took  us  longer  to  implement  the  systems,  and  so  it 
took  us  six  months,  and  it  should  have  taken  just  a  month  or  something  like  that. 

But  there  were  wires  that  weren't  connected  properly  or  they  were  crossed  or  there 
were  all  kinds  of  things.  You  had  to  trace  them  down.  The  poor  guy  that  was  doing 
that—he  was  crazy.  They  were  really  upset  with  us  because  it  was  a  lot  of  work. 

McCreery:  On  top  of  everything,  moving  into  the  new  building. 
Larson        Yes,  yes,  all  that  stuff.  Well,  this  came  a  little  bit  after  that. 

And  then,  when  we  finally  got  the  system  implemented,  I  got  the  people  trained,  and 
we  became  fairly  proficient  in  the  operations.  The  new  scheduling  program  was  called 
Trapeze.  We  have  quarterly  driver  changes,  so  every  quarter  the  schedule  department 
would  make  modifications  to  the  service,  correct  the  run  cut,  and  then  produce  it  for  the 
sign-ups  for  the  drivers,  so  the  drivers  could  sign. 

It  became  a  quarterly  routine  that  we  ultimately  were  able  to  do  run  cuts  every 
quarter,  in  some  cases  done  several  times.  But  we  were  still  run  cutting  on  the  Prime,  so 
it  was  still  taking  two  or  three  days  to  do  these  cuts. 

We  were  going  through-again,  this  period  of  time,  we  were  going  through-the 
situation  the  district  had  not  experienced  was  the  Prop.  13  backlash,  and  the  costs  were 
going  up.  We  had  to  reduce  services,  and  so  the  first  thing  that  the  general  manager, 
Rick  Fernandez,  wanted  to  do  was  look  at  the  run  cut  for  cost  savings.  He  really 
understood  the  value  of  the  run  cutter.  I  mean,  he  really  understood  that  if  you  do  it 
right,  you  can  save  money  without  affecting  too  many  other  things,  and  so  if  you  just 
tighten  it  down. 

## 
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McCreery:  We  were  just  talking  about  Rick  Fernandez  and  his  interest  and  understanding  of  what 
you  were  trying  to  do. 

Larson:       Yes.  Well,  it's  kind  of  jumping  ahead  a  little  bit,  but  Rick  Fernandez  really  understood 
the  value  of,  or  the  capabilities  of,  the  run  cutting  process.  Of  course,  the  whole 
computerized  scheduling  system— in  my  estimation,  that  was  the  value  we  were  looking 
for,  was  the  ability  to  change  some  parameters.  For  example,  operate  a  system  with 
instead  of  1,000  drivers,  900  drivers,  okay?  What  would  it  do  to  the  assignments,  what 
would  it  cost,  or  what  if  you  did  it  with  1,100  drivers,  what  would  it  do  to  the  cost,  how 
would  you  come  out  on  it?  And  then  you  could  change  various  things  within  that. 

He  understood  that.  He  had  done  that  back  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  came  from,  and 
he  knew  the  value,  so  it  was  kind  of  nice  to  have  the  general  manager  personally  know 
that  this  was  an  important  tool  that  he  could  work  with  in  order  to  meet  his  budgetary 
constraints  or  his  driver  availability  problems  or  his  excess— yes-because  it's  not 
necessarily  valuable  to  the  district  to  furlough  drivers,  because  you  may  need  them  in  six 
months.  But  if  you  could  use  them  and  just  change  the  length  of  the  runs  a  little  bit  so 
that  it  takes  a  little  more  drivers,  how  much  more  is  it  going  to  cost  you?  It  may  not  cost 
that  much  more,  and  it's  probably  worth  it  to  you  to  keep  that  trained  bus  driver  around, 
so  you  don't  lose  him. 

So  anyway,  there's  all  kinds  of  reasons  for  what  we  were  doing,  but  it  was  nice  to 
have  somebody  in  the  top  level  that  really  knew  what  we  were  trying  to  accomplish  with 
the  run  cutter. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  RAM-cutter  was  still  on  the  Prime  computer,  and 
the  Prime  computer  was  getting  pretty  old,  and  the  computer  manager  was  concerned  that 
he  wasn't  going  to  be  able  to  maintain  it  or  keep  it  running,  and  so  we  said,  "Ah! 
Opportunity."  So  let's  see  if  we  can  find  the  Shepardsons  again.  Now,  this  is  what?— 
twelve  years  later  or  something  like  that.  And  we  located  them,  believe  it  or  not.  One  of 
them  was  back  in  Boston  somewhere,  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  one  was  here  in 
California.  I  can't  remember  where  he  lives.  I  think  over  in  Menlo  Park,  in  fact,  still. 

So  we  tracked  them  down  somehow,  I  don't  know.  Somebody  happened  to  run  across 
them  in  some  conference,  and  so  we  got  in  touch  with  them.  We  made  a  proposal  to 
them.  We  said,  "Can  you  take  the  original  RAM-cutter"~the  algorithms  that  you 
developed,  which  were  still  working  very  nicely,  the  optimization  process— "and  convert 
that  old  machine  language  over  to  a  PC  language?" 
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For  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money,  in  my  estimation,  we  were  able  to  contract 
with  them.  They  were  willing  to  do  it  because  they  were  excited  about  it,  too,  because 
they  thought,  oh,  yeah,  really  there's  great  advantages.  They  might  be  able  to  sell  it  to 
somebody  even,  other  people,  from  their  own  perspective. 

But  anyway,  we  contracted  with  them,  and  they  took  the  original  RAM-cutter  from 
the  Prime,  converted  it  over  to  a  PC-based  system,  and  it  was  fantastic,  yes.  There  were 
some  bugs,  obviously.  They  worked  it  out.  And  that  was  just  being  implemented  when  I 
retired,  that  final  version  called  Blockbuster. 

What  it  gave  us  was  a  turnaround  time  that  was—instead  of  three  days,  three  hours,  or 
less  in  some  cases,  depending  on  how  large  the  process  was.  Three  hours  still  is  a  long 
time,  even  at  that,  for  a  processor  to  be  cranking.  You  can  sit  there  and  push  ENTER, 
and  it  goes  for  three  hours.  But  the  results  were  there,  and  the  results  were  much  quicker 
than  we  had  gotten  before.  Of  course,  then  we  could  do  a  lot  more  "what  ifs."  So  what 
we  were  able  to  do  before  in  three  days,  we  were  able  to  do  several  times  in  one  day. 

McCreery:  Now,  did  they  have  any  particular  trouble  converting  the  materials  for  use  on  the  PC? 

Larson:        I  don't  know.  They  did  it.  [laughs]  Well,  see,  they,  being  in  the  industry  from  the 

programming  side,  had  been  working  on  the  dot-corn  food  distribution  systems?  You 
know,  grocery  delivery,  things  like  that? 

McCreery:  Oh,  yes. 

Larson:        That's  what  they  were  working  on.  How  do  you  schedule  a  truck  driver  who  has  got  a 
delivery  of  groceries  to  ten  people?  What's  the  most  efficient  way  to  do  it,  and  how  do 
you  do  the  assignments  and  all  that?  In  other  words,  they  were  taking  the  truck 
assignment  thing  or  the  bus  assignment  thing,  and  they  were  trying  to  apply  it  to  another 
industry.  And  that's  what  they  were  working  on  when  we  got  a  hold  of  them  back  in 
Massachusetts  somewhere. 

So  anyway,  they  had  already  been  familiar  with  the  need  to  use  the  up-to-date 
hardware,  which  was,  of  course,  the  PCs,  so  they  had  gone  through  some  of  that 
conversion  process  already  because  of  other  projects  they  were  working  on,  so  it  wasn't 
real  difficult  for  them  to  go  back  to  the  old  system,  which  they  developed.  Fred  came  in 
one  time,  and  we  talked  to  him.  "Can  this  be  done?"  And  he  says,  "Oh,  no  problem. 
Probably  take  me  a  day."  [laughs] 
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Well,  from  his  perspective,  yes.  He  said  because  he  understood  both  almost 
completely,  how  they  worked,  and  it  was  just  a  matter  of  making  them  talk  to  each  other. 
You  know,  they  were  very  proficient  in  their  capabilities.  I'm  not  sure  what  they've  done 
with  it  since,  frankly. 

But  anyway,  that  was  kind  of  a  sidelight  of  this  whole  thing,  but  what  it  gave  us  was 
the  capability  to  do  the  "what  ifs."  Of  course,  Rick  Fernandez  just  ate  that  up  because  it 
gave  him  the  ability  to  look  at  a  lot  of  options  and  how  we  were  going  to  approach  this. 

All  through  this  entire  process  of  run  cutting,  the  labor  unions  were  very  nervous 
about  what  was  going  on  because  we  were  messing  around  with  their  contract.  Not 
necessarily  changing  the  contract;  we  were  using  the  provisions  of  the  contract  to  change 
the  way  we  were  doing  business  and  the  way  we  were  paying  the  drivers,  or  the  amount 
we  were  paying  the  drivers.  And  they  could  see  that  happening  because  the  drivers  were 
starting  to  see  they  were  working  a  few  more  hours,  and  they  weren't  really  getting  that 
many  more  hours  of  pay  because  we  were  making  it  much  more  efficient,  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost,  not  necessarily  from  their  viewpoint. 

So  the  unions  then  started  getting  involved  in  this  process,  and  they  became  a  little 
more  sophisticated  in  their  analysis  of  what  was  going  on.  Contracts  that  are  being 
negotiated  now  are  starting  to  put  limitations  on  how  far  you  can  go  with  this.  The 
computer  can  just  look  at  everything,  you  know?  It's  like  squeezing  a  balloon;  it  pops  out 
here  and  it  pops  out  here,  so  you  can't  ever  really  grab  a  hold  of  it;  it's  always  coming  out 
somewhere. 

I  mean,  there's  limitations  to  what  you  can  do,  and  there  are  some  constraints  that 
have  been  placed  on  it,  but  it's  still  a  very  powerful  tool.  I  would  guess,  and  I  don't  know 
that  I  can  even  prove  it,  that  the  original  5  percent  that  was  the  cost  reduction  of  the  very 
original  cut  from  manual  to  the  machine-cut  back  in' 82  or  whenever  it  was-probably  has 
been  improved  another  5  percent,  or  maybe  a  little  more  than  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
actual  driving  hours  to  hours  of  pay.  It's  the  way  the  payroll  system  works.  A  bus  driver 
drives  for  one  hour,  and  he  gets  paid  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  because  there's  penalties 
involved.  I  would  guess  that  in  1982,  a  bus  driver  drove  an  hour  and  he  was  getting  paid 
an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  Then  before  that,  it  was  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  And 
now  it's  an  hour  and  ten  minutes. 

McCreery:  That's  a  substantial  savings. 
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Larson:       Yes.  And  we  actually  were  able  to  track  that  pretty  close,  because  with  the  PCs  it  gave 
us  a  lot  more  data  on  the  actual  information  that  we  were  working  with.  In  other  words, 
platform  hours  became-"platform  hours"  are  driving  hours;  that's  actual  bus  hours.  So 
the  amount  of  time  the  bus  is  actually  on  the  street  and  the  driver  is  being  paid  for, 
compared  to  what  the  pay  was—we  were  able  to  watch  very  carefully.  In  fact,  when  we 
would  do  a  run  cut,  we  would  run  cut  on  the  basis  of  that  ratio,  so  we  were  talking  about 
10  percent,  and  that  was  our  goal.  We  actually  hit  it  a  couple  of  times. 

But  the  10  percent  was  very  difficult  for  the  union  to  swallow,  so  they  would  resist, 
because  what  it  meant  was  the  driver  worked  for  eight  hours,  and  he  got  paid  eight  hours 
and  twenty  minutes  or  something  like  that,  or  eight  hours  and  thirty  minutes.  And 
before,  he  used  to  get  nine  hours  of  pay. 

So  that's  the  nitty-gritty  of  what  the  scheduling  department  does.  They  not  only  write 
the  schedules  and  do  that  as  efficiently  as  possible,  but  they  also  manage  a  bigger  item, 
which  is  the  cost  of  that  run  cut,  of  that  service  on  the  road.  The  difference  between  the 
actual  driving  hours  and  the  hours  that  you  pay  is  what  we  work  with. 

So  that's  kind  of  where  this  thing  headed.  I  guess  we  really  didn't,  at  the  beginning, 
realize  that's  what  we  were  going  to  be  doing,  but  I  think  Mr.  Robinson  knew  that,  and 
when  I  got  in  the  schedule  department,  that  was  where  I  was  headed,  so  I  think  we  were 
thinking  that,  but  we  really  hadn't  focused  on  it  that  much.  But  ultimately  that's  where 
we  ended  up. 


Managing  the  Schedule  Department 


McCreery:  Now,  what  exactly  precipitated  your  return  to  the  scheduling  department? 

Larson:        Let's  see,  Mr.  Robinson  retired  several  years  prior  to  that.  An  interim  manager  was 

temporarily  put  in,  and  then  was  ultimately  a  permanent  position.  He  then  retired  about 
1988.  And  the  then-department  manager,  which  was  over  planning  and  scheduling,  was 
trying  to  find  someone  to  take  over  the  schedule  department. 

McCreery:  Who  was  that? 
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Larson:       I'll  remember  in  a  minute.  He's  up  in  Washington  now.  I'll  think  of  it.  But  anyway— 
because  a  thousand  names  I  have  to  remember.  Those  are  the  things  I'm  worst  on.  Oh, 
Ken  Stanley.  He  had  to  make  the  decision  how  to  run  that  schedule  department.  And 
coincidentally,  he  was  a  schedule  department  manager  in  his  early  days  in  Portland, 
actually,  Rose  City  Transit.  And  so  he  knew  the  value,  he  knew  what  scheduling  was, 
and  he  loved  to  mess  with  it  himself,  so  he  was  always  fooling  around  with  it.  And  he 
knew  also-he  understood  this  part  of  it,  which  I  just  explained,  about  the  value  of  the 
efficient  run  cut  or  the  cut-you  can  do  a  lot  with  a  run  cut  if  you  just  know  what  you're 
doing. 

So  he  said,  "I  want  somebody  in  there  that  can  train  the  people,"  because,  see,  that's 
what  I  ended  up  doing,  because  none  of  the  people  really  knew  how  to  do  that,  how  to 
just  write  schedules,  and  then  train  people,  and  also  who  would  understand  the 
economics  and  the  mathematics  behind  this  thing;  in  other  words,  what  you  want  to 
watch  when  you  do  a  run  cut. 

And  so  in  his  experience,  he  had  dealt  with,  quote,  the  mini-scheduler  kinds  of 
implementations  and  also  an  old  version  of  the  RAM-cutter,  which  was  the  same  as  we 
had.  And  so  he  understood  what  it  could  do  and  what  the  upgrades  could  do.  He  and  I 
actually  developed  a  way  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  run  cut  itself. 

So  he  approached  me,  because  I  was  managing  the  planning  department.  There  were 
some  people  within  the  planning  department  that  had  both  the  experience  and  the 
capability  to  move  into  that  position,  but  he  had  nobody,  from  a  managerial  perspective, 
that  had  experience  in  managing  a  group  of  schedule  people.  Of  course,  that's  where  I 
had  originally  started  from.  So  he  said,  "Would  you  take  that  job?"  He  just  literally 
moved  me  from  one  end  of  the  floor  to  the  other.  Actually,  the  offices  were  at  opposite 
ends.  And  so  I  took  over  after  this  other  fellow  retired. 

McCreery:  What  did  you  think  of  this  idea? 

Larson:        Well,  I'd  been  in  planning  for  ten  years,  and  I'd  gone  through  all  of  the  things  we  talked 
about,  you  know,  and  frankly  I  was  getting  burned  out.  [laughs]  And  scheduling  was 
fun,  really.  That  was  kind  of  going  back  home,  you  know?  And  I  could  see  the  value  of 
it,  and  I  could  see  the  value  of  it  maybe  more  than  most  could  see  it  because  I  knew  what 
was  happening  there,  and  I  had  been  working  with  the  previous  manager,  Marv  Hancock 
was  his  name. 
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Although  he  understood  it,  I  don't  think  he  had  the  analytical  background  to  see  the 
real  value  of  the  RAM-cutter.  Personally,  I  saw  an  opportunity  to  maybe  do  something 
worthwhile  there. 

I  knew  the  schedule  people  because  we  were  all  on  the  same  floor  in  the  building 
there,  and  you  could  tell  what  was  going  on.  They  really  were  sitting  around-they 
couldn't  do  things,  and  I  couldn't  do  anything  from  my  end  because  I  was  really  not 
responsible  for  them.  I  worked— for  a  short  period  of  time,  before  Ken  Stanley  came-as 
an  equivalent  to  a  temporary  section  manager,  I  guess  it  would  be,  over  this  whole  floor, 
and  so  I  did  oversee  the  schedule  department. 

That  was  impossible  to  do,  because  that  position  requires  dealing  directly  with  the 
board  of  directors.  It's  more  of  a  very  visible  position— and  you  can't  manage  people  and 
do  that  at  the  same  time  because  you're  always  running  around.  I  was  never  there  half 
the  time,  and  you  really  needed  to  be  there  for  the  scheduling  part  at  least,  but  also  for 
planning. 

So  in  the  interim,  I  was  in  his  position  for  a  short  time.  It  was  an  impossible 
situation,  really.  I  could  see  at  that  time  what  was  going  on  because  I  had  direct 
responsibility  for  schedules,  and  trying  to  get  things  to  happen  there.  Of  course,  I  was 
responsible  for  their  being  able  to  meet  their  schedule  deadlines.  I  could  see  why  they 
weren't  because  the  people  didn't  know  how  to  do  the  work. 

McCreery:  How  large  was  that  scheduling  department  at  the  time? 

Larson:        I  think  there  were  seventeen  people,  including  a  secretary. 

McCreery:  So  when  you  said  you  implemented  the  training,  that  was  those  seventeen  people? 

Larson:        That  was  it,  yes.  It  was  that  same  group,  yes,  yes.  And  most  of  them  had  been  there  a 
long  time.  I  mean,  they'd  been  there  through  this  whole  process.  I  think  I  figured  it  out. 
The  average  longevity  in  the  department  was  twenty-three  years  or  something  like  that. 

McCreery:  That  was  average? 

Larson:  Average,  yes.  And  there  was  a  couple  of  people  that  were  relatively  new,  so  some  had 
been  there  a  long  time.  None  of  them  I  had  worked  with  directly  at  that  time,  from  my 
schedule  department  days.  Let's  see,  there  may  have  been  one.  But  they  knew  me,  and  I 
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knew  them.  I  mean,  we  were  so  close.  It  wasn't  a  matter  of  getting  acquainted  with  them 
again  after  I  went  in  that  department.  I  had  managed  them  from  a  different  perspective. 
And  they  knew  me,  just  by  being  there  all  the  time. 

The  decision  was  made  kind  of  mutually  because  Ken  Stanley  had  a  young  guy  that 
really  was  excited  about  the  planning  thing.  In  fact,  I  think  I  mentioned  he  ultimately  left 
AC  Transit  and  is  managing  a  property  down  in  Los  Angeles  now. 

Let's  see,  where  are  we?  So  that  decision  was  mutually  made,  and  he  ultimately  put 
the  other  fellow  in  the  planning  position,  which  was  his  first  opportunity  to  manage. 

McCreery:  And,  as  you  said,  you  were  ready  for  a  change  anyway? 
Larson:        I  was  getting  pretty-yes-pretty  tired  of  that. 

McCreery:  Okay.  So  upon  going  back  into  scheduling,  then,  now  as  head  of  that  department,  what 
changes  did  you  make?  I  knpw  you  were  working  towards  all  of  this  training  and 
automation,  but  what  did  you  have  to  do  right  away? 

Larson:        Well,  hmm.  Well,  the  training  was  the  biggest  thing.  I  had  to  get  people  doing  their 

work.  It  wasn't  a  matter  of  learning  what  to  do.  I  knew  what  needed  to  be  done.  The  one 
who  is  now  the  manager  of  the  department  and  myself-he  was  at  the  time  the  senior 
schedule  analyst,  so  he  was  one  of  the  workers,  actually.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  be  an 
assistant  department  manager,  and  he  did  that. 

He  and  I  then  put  together  a  training  program,  and  we  just  did  it.  I  mean,  it  took  us 
probably  a  year  to  go  through  and  do  everything.  First  of  all,  to  develop  it.  We  had  to 
write  it  up,  had  to  document  duties,  because  that  was  the  problem.  Nobody  had 
documented  how  they  did  things.  I  mean,  how  do  you  do  it?  There  was  no  manual,  there 
was  no  piece  of  paper,  there  was  nothing.  It  was  just  pretty  much  OJT  [on-the-job- 
training],  you  know,  and  a  word  of  mouth  thing,  and  people  stood  over  the  shoulder  of 
someone  else  and  said,  "This  is  how  you  do  it." 

Fortunately,  there  were  some  who  were  more  adept  at  doing  this  than  others.  It's  kind 
of  hard  to  know  why  that  wasn't  realized  earlier  on  in  the  process,  but  it  wasn't,  for  some 
reason,  and  so  where  that  was  recognized  after  the  training  process,  then  the  kind  of  work 
that  was  assigned  was  a  little  different  for  some  than  others.  But  for  the  most  part,  the 
majority  really-especially  the  younger,  newer  people  that  had  some  college  background 
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and  had  been  exposed  to  working  with  PCs-took  on  much  more  quickly  and  were  more 
comfortable.  However,  some  of  them  were  very  uncomfortable  with  it  and  made  it  very 
difficult. 

But  as  they  became  more  comfortable  and  as  they  became  trained  and  as  they  became 
more  responsive,  then  it  made  the  department  manager's  job  easier,  because  I  could 
literally  have-instead  of  two  people  doing  all  the  work,  have  eight  people  doing  all  the 
work,  so  it  just  made  it— you  could  do  more.  You  could  do  more,  and  you  could  do  it 
probably  maybe  not  as  accurately,  because  some  of  the  newer  people  had  problems 
learning  how  to  do  it,  but  you  could  get  more  done  and  you  could  evaluate  what  they 
were  doing  and  correct  them,  and  that's  how  they  learned. 

And  so  we  attempted  to  train-we  trained  them  for  almost  a  three-year  period,  and 
then  we  started  evaluating  their  capabilities.  We  gave  them  tests  on  what  they  had 
learned,  and  essentially  the  reward  for  a  successful  exam  was  that  you  may  get  promoted. 
That  was  unheard  of  for  a  long  time  there  because  seniority  was  gospel  and  nothing  else. 

So  the  union  was  really  struggling  with  that  one.  But  we  were  able  to  do  it  in  a 
couple  of  instances.  There  were  grievances  filed  and  all  kinds  of  stuff,  all  kinds  of 
battles.  But  obviously,  the  individuals  were  hired,  and  their  job  description  required 
them  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  and  so  all  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  make  what  they  actually 
were  doing  fit  into~and  in  every  case,  they  were  able  to  do  it.  It  was  just  the  learning 
curve  was  different  for  some,  that's  all.  I  think  as  a  whole  the  department  is  probably 
better  for  that,  over  the  long  run. 

McCreery:  I  sounds  as  if  you  had  your  work  cut  out  for  you,  though,  to  do  all  this  training  and  set  all 
these  standards  and  tests. 

Larson:        Yes,  yes. 

McCreery:  How  did  you  like  this  job  once  you  got  so  thick  into  it? 

Larson:        Actually,  I  enjoyed  it.  It  was  fun.  Like  I  said,  it  was  like  going  back  home,  because 
that's  where  I  had  learned  the  transit  system  then,  at  the  same  level  they  were  at,  and  I 
had  learned  just  like  they  had  learned.  I  didn't  learn  very  much,  I  guess,  but  because  of 
the  training  that  I  had  received,  I  was  able  over  time  to  devise  some  methods  that  made 
sense.  They  just  had  not  had  that  opportunity,  for  whatever  reason. 
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McCreery:  What  kind  of  a  manager  were  you?  What's  your  style? 

Larson:       I  was  a  nice  guy.  [laughs]  Well,  I  don't  know.  That's  always  a  hard  question  to  answer, 
what  kind  of  manager?  You  should  ask  them,  not  me!  I  guess  I  was  fairly  tolerant, 
which  is  probably ~a  not  very  strong  manager  with  respect  of  hard  line,  but  my  feeling 
was  that  you  could  get  a  lot  more  out  of  a  person  who  is  comfortable  with  their  job  and 
not  afraid  that  they're  going  to  get  reprimanded  or  fired,  which  doesn't  really  happen  that 
much  there  anyway,  but- 

You  can  get  a  lot  more  with  a  spoon  of  honey  than  you  can  with  a  spoon  of  vinegar, 
so  that  was  kind  of  my  approach.  I  always  answered  my  own  telephone,  and  if  you  call 
AC  Transit  today,  I'll  bet  you  can't  get  anybody  to  answer  their  telephone  there.  Voice 
mail  has  been  the  greatest  downfall  of  that  organization.  You  literally  can't  get  a  hold  of 
people  right  away.  You  always  get  a  voice  mail. 

But  I  always  answered  my  phone,  and  my  door  was  always  open  to  everyone.  There 
was  no  hesitation  about  talking  to  people.  I  mean,  there  was  nobody  that  couldn't  come 
to  me  to  talk.  That  was  just  the  way  I  was.  And  I  was  always  there.  That's  the  other 
thing,  yes.  I  really  was  dedicated,  if  I  can  use  that  word;  it  sounds  like  I'm  blowing  my 
own  horn  here,  but  I  was  really  dedicated  to  be  there  because  I  felt  that  they  really- 
especially  in  this  training  and  learning  their  job  kind  of  thing— I  needed  to  be  there  for 
them  to  know  they  can  get  a  question  straight.  You  know,  they  couldn't  go  to  too  many 
other  people  to  get  the  answer,  unfortunately. 

Gary  Ward,  who  is  now  the  department  manager-he  took  on  some  of  that  role,  and  in 
effect  he  learned  that  part  of  it  as  well,  which  made  it  a  lot  nicer. 

McCreery:  Your  deputy? 

Larson:        Yes.  It  would  be  a  lot  nicer  that  he  could  also  do  the  same  thing,  and  they  started  to— 
"they"  being  the  employees— started  to  recognize  his  position  and  respect  him  and  that, 
and  so  the  transition  was  very  smooth,  actually,  when  I  left.  But  yes,  I  guess  that's-I 
criticize  myself  in  a  way  for  not  being  more  hard  line  because  I  think  you  can  really  get  a 
lot  more  out  of  people  sometimes  by  holding  their  feet  to  the  fire,  but  over  the  long  term, 
I'm  not  so  sure  that  that's  the  best  method  to  use. 

I  worked  for  various  managers,  with  different  styles,  and  the  fear  process,  although 
you  pay  attention,  obviously,  and  you're  right  there  all  the  time,  is  not  necessarily  the  best 
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way  to  develop  the  person  because  then  they  end  up  just  meeting  what  your  needs  are. 
They  don't  think.  All  they're  concerned  about  is  what  you  want.  They  don't  care  what 
they  might  be  able  to  offer. 

So  I  was  really  anxious  to  have  that  happen  as  well  because  at  the  time  that  I  was 
appointed  to  that  position,  there  was  probably  very  few  in  the  department  who  really 
could  think  on  their  own.  Not  think,  but  who  would  be  willing  to  offer  ideas.  They  were 
so  used  to  being  told  or  being  directed  what  to  do  that  it  was  one  of  the  more  difficult 
things  other  than  just  the  training  process.  That  was  one  of  the  more  difficult  things  to 
do,  for  them  to  ask  me  these  questions  that  they  really  knew  the  answers  to  but  they  just 
had  never  themselves  tried  to  answer. 

So  I'd  get  them  to  answer  their  [own]  questions.  I  wasn't  going  to  answer  it.  "Okay, 
now,  what  do  you  feel  about  it?  Now,  if  you  were  me,  what  would  you  do?"  "Well, 
maybe  I'd  do  this."  "Why  don't  you  try  that?"  "Okay."  "That's  a  good  idea.  Why  don't 
you  go  ahead  and  do  that?"  So  I  never  would  answer  unless  it  was  some  real  technical 
thing  that  they  needed  to  get  into,  but  if  it  was  an  answer  that  I  knew  they  knew  or  at 
least  they  had  an  opinion,  even  if  it  wasn't  the  best-I  mean,  if  they  had  an  opinion,  "why 
don't  you  go  ahead  and  do  it  that  way  and  see  what  it  looks  like,"  instead  of  "what  do  you 
want?"  In  other  words,  what  do  I  want?  Well,  what  I  want  is— you  know  what  I  want.  I 
want  perfection,  [laughs]  But  what  do  you  think  I  want?  And  can  you  figure  it  out? 

So  I  think,  and  I  hope  the  case  is  now,  that  there's  some  independent  thinking  going 
on  by  that  group  of  people.  I  think  it's  been  of  value  to  them,  personally,  for  their  own 
careers.  I  think  they  feel  better  about  themselves.  There's  a  certain  amount  of  personal 
pride,  I  guess,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  that  you're  doing  a  job  and  you're  worth 
something.  You're  really  valuable  to  the  organization.  And  who's  going  to  be  the 
manager  in  another  five  years?  Who's  going  to  take  that  position?  One  of  those  people 
is  going  to  do  that.  And  they  have  to  be  able  to~they  can't  go  to  their  boss  and  ask 
questions. 

McCreery:  Let  them  learn  to  think  for  themselves. 

Larson:        Yes.  So  anyway,  I  guess  that's  a  long  way  of  answering  that,  the  management  style.  But 
I  think  we  got  along  fairly  well.  The  intent  was  that  you  can  do  a  lot  more  in  a 
harmonious  way. 
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Larson:       One  other  thought.  I  was  just  thinking  that  I  guess  the  other  thing  is  to  be  honest  and 
forthright  and  truthful.  It's  so  easy  to  try  to  hide  things,  especially  when  you're  dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  variables  like  this.  It's  so  easy  to  hide  things.  It  was  important  for  me  to 
convey  to  that  group  that  it's  better  to  be  truthful  than  it  is  to  try  to  hide  something.  I 
mean,  if  you  did  something  wrong,  you  did  something  wrong.  How  many  people  have 
been  fired  for  doing  something  wrong  that  they  recognized  and  didn't  do  it  again?  Very 
few.  If  you  keep  doing  it,  that's  a  different  story,  [laughs] 

But  I  think  in  the  environment  of  an  organization  like  AC  Transit,  we've  gone 
through-over  my  experience,  anyway,  there  have  been  variations  of  truthfulness  or 
interpretation  of  what  is  truth.  Almost  in  every  instance,  the  truth  will  prevail.  I'll  refer 
back  to  Al  Bingham  again.  Although  he  was  a  hard-nosed  manager,  he  was  honest. 
There  was  no  question  about  that.  We  knew  it,  and  he  wouldn't  let  it  happen  any  other 
way. 

If  something  was  wrong,  something  happened,  somebody  did  something  wrong  and 
nobody  else  knew  it  but  the  group  there,  we  had  to  admit  it.  It  was  wrong.  It  was  wrong. 
So  what  are  you  going  to  tell  the  public?  Well,  we  made  a  mistake.  We're  not  infallible. 
But  he  was  honest,  you  know,  and  I  think  that  was  something  that  I  learned  from  him. 

That  wasn't  necessarily  true  in  all  cases  of  the  various  people  that  were  in  that 
position  over  time.  Various  degrees  of  interpretation  of  what  truth  was,  or  honesty.  I 
think  my  respect  for  them  would  be  based  on  that  as  well.  I  think  there  were  some 
people  that  were  impeccable,  that  wouldn't  compromise,  and  then  there  were  some  that 
would  ask,  "Okay,  how  long  do  I  have  to  go  to  jail  if  we  do  this?"  [laughs] 

I  mean,  that's  kind  of  ridiculous  to  even  say,  but  it  was  said,  in  a  couple  of  cases.  It 
just  tells  you  that's  the  kind  of  person  that  they  are,  which  means  that  you  can't-- 
essentially,  how  do  you  trust  a  person  like  that?  And  I  think-back  to  the  schedule 
department  again,  that's  what  I  was  trying  to  instill.  You  think  on  your  own.  Trust  in 
yourself,  and  have  confidence  in  those  that  are  working  with  you.  I  think  it's  working.  I 
think  they're  doing  okay.  I  think  they're  doing  okay.  It's  still  a  rat  race,  but  they're  doing 
okay,  [laughs] 

McCreery:  It  sounds  as  if  they've  kept  many  of  the  things  that  you  put  into  place. 
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Larson:       I  don't  know.  I  don't  know.  They're  changing  the  software  again.  I  was  talking  to  Gary 
the  other  day,  and  I  guess  they're  going  to  go  ahead  and  convert  the  current  system  over 
to  a  newer  system,  which  is  probably  even  better,  and  I  think  it'll  give  them  more 
capabilities.  He's  got  the  problem  now  that  he's  going  to  have  to  give  up  the  RAM-cutter, 
though,  which  they're  used  to.  The  one  that  they're  coming  up  with  is  probably  similar. 
It's  similar,  but  I  don't  know.  We  were  pretty  happy  with  what  we  got. 

McCreery:  It's  nice  for  you  to  see  him  promoted  into  your  old  job. 
Larson:       Yes. 


Retirement.  1999 


McCreery:  Now,  I  wonder,  how  did  you  decide  to  retire  at  the  end  of  May  1999?  How  did  all  that 
happen? 

Larson:        I  don't  know.  I  guess  everybody  always  looks  for  that  day,  you  know?  Well,  I  guess  one 
of  the  key  things  was  that  there  was  the  change  in  the  pension  plan  allowed  me  to  do  it, 
even,  from  a  financial  standpoint.  I  guess  that  was  the  key  element.  My  kids  are  all 
pretty  much  grown  up  now,  so  Jan  and  I  wanted  to  do  some  things  while  we  were  still 
young  enough  to  do  them  and  I  could  manage  to  do  it.  I  put  thirty-eight  years  in,  and  I 
figured  somebody  else  could  do  a  little  bit  now. 

Actually,  I  put  a  lot  into  that  job  and  I  think,  hopefully,  the  things  that  I  put  into  it  are 
going  to  be  helpful  for  those  that  come  behind.  I  put  a  lot  of  effort  into  getting  Gary 
ready  for  that  job,  and  I  think  he's  done  well.  He's  struggling.  He's  going  to  flounder 
around  a  little  bit,  but  I  think  he  was  ready.  And  I  guess  that's  really  one  of  the 
responsibilities  of  a  manager,  is  to  make  sure  somebody  is  there  that  can  do  the  job. 

He  probably  does  it  better  than  I  did,  for  that  matter.  But  Jan  and  I  want  to  serve  a 
mission  for  our  church,  and  that  requires  being  in  good  physical  condition  and  good 
health.  Again,  that  was  something  we'd  like  to  do.  I  guess  thirty-eight  years— you  figure 
that's  probably  good  enough.  I  was  going  to  try  to  go  to  forty,  but  I  don't  know.  You 
know,  I  ultimately  almost-let's  see,  when  was  it?-'99,  less  than  a  year  after  I  retired,  I 
had  a  heart  attack. 
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Larson:       Yes.  In  guess  it  was-let's  see,  I  left  in  June  of  '99,  and  it  was  actually  January  4  when  I 
had  a  heart  attack.  So  it  was  less  than  a  year.  Probably  would  have  happened  sooner  had 
I  been  working.  I  don't  know.  But  fortunately  it  wasn't  very  major.  But  anyway,  I'm 
still  around.  I  think  it  was  probably  the  right  thing  to  do.  My  wife  says  it  wasn't.  I 
should  still  be  working  and  keep  out  of  her  hair,  [laughs] 

McCreery:  Well,  a  health  problem  has  a  way  of  making  you  assess  your  priorities. 

Larson:        That  was  actually  after  the  fact,  though.  The  decision  was  made  before  that.  That  wasn't 
the  reason.  In  some  ways,  I'm  sure  that  the  stress  factor,  which  I  don't  feel  was  that  great 
on  me  at  the  time  as  far  as  the  schedule  department  was  concerned,  probably  could  have 
had  more  effect  on  me  if  that  would  have  occurred  and  I  was  still  under  the  pressure. 
Because  I'm  certainly  not  under  that  pressure  now,  [laughs]  which  has  been  enjoyable. 
So  we're  doing  good.  That  was  kind  of  the  way  the  decision  was  made. 


Overview  of  the  District's  General  Managers  and  Board  Relations 

McCreery:  All  right.  Well,  you  touched  on  the  fact  that  there  was  this  parade  of  general  managers. 
Larson:        Oh,  yes. 

McCreery:  And  a  lot  of  people  in  a  short  time. 
Larson:        That  was  a  hard  time,  actually, 
[tape  interruption] 

McCreery:  I  was  just  going  to  get  your  thoughts  generally,  if  you  can,  why  you  thought  there  might 
have  been  so  many  changes  in  management  in  a  short  period  of  time  after  Mr.  Bingham 
died. 

Larson         Yes.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Al  Bingham-as  best  I  can  determine,  there  was  a  lack  of 

managerial  training  going  on  during  his  time,  not  that  he  wasn't  trying  to  do  that,  but  he 
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was  such  a  strong  individual  that  it  made  it  very  difficult  for  those  that  were  managers  to 
take  that  responsibility.  Essentially,  any  question  they  had,  they  always  went  to  him  for 
the  answer,  and  he  always  had  an  opinion,  whichever  way  it  was,  and,  of  course,  that 
would  be  the  answer  then.  There  was  no  question  about  where  he  was  headed. 

So  for  the  [new]  managers,  then,  to  have  that  missing~now  the  leadership  is  gone,  the 
person  who  answers  all  the  questions  is  gone-they  had  to  pick  up  responsibility,  and  in 
some  cases  it  was  pretty  difficult.  Bob  Nisbet  in  some  ways  reluctantly  was  asked  to  be 
the  interim  general  manager  until  there  was  another  selected.  That  was  a  difficult  thing 
for  him  to  deal  with  because  it  was  totally  out  of  his  character  in  a  lot  of  ways,  to  be  that 
kind  of  a  person,  and  he  wasn't.  So  that  had  an  effect,  I  guess,  on  the  organization  as  a 
whole. 

As  far  as  why  there  were  so  many  general  managers,  I  think  it's  quite  difficult  for 
someone  to  just  step  into  an  organization  that  has  been  developed  around  one  person  and 
be  accepted  as  the  replacement  kind  of  person  that  will  pick  up  all  of  the  pieces  that  were 
left  loose  when  he's  gone.  So  it's  a  bigger  challenge  for  a  manager  to  walk  into  an 
organization  that  has  had  a  strong  leader,  who  did  most  everything  and  made  most  of  the 
decisions,  to  one  that  has  been  more  amiable  to  having  a  team  kind  of  approach  and 
everyone  felt  their  responsibility  and  took  it. 

So  when  the  general  manager  walks  in  and  he  expects  this  staff  to  do  things  and  they 
don't  know  how  to  do  it  because  they've  never  done  it  on  their  own  before,  or  they're  not 
willing  to  really  take  that  step,  then  a  lot  of  things  fall  back  on  him  to  make  those 
decisions,  when  he  may  not  be  the  most  qualified  because  he's  not  that  familiar.  You 
know,  he's  new.  He  may  be  a  fine  manager  from  the  standpoint  of  managing,  but  he 
wasn't  ready  to  take  everything  on  himself. 

McCreery:  Yes,  the  board  and  everything  else. 

Larson:        Yes.  And,  of  course,  the  board  was  changing  its  character,  too.  There  were  different 
people  on  the  board.  During  the  early  stages  of  the  district  the  board  was  pretty  stable, 
and  pretty  much  the  same  people  were  there  all  the  time.  There  was  a  few  changes,  but 
for  the  most  part  it  was  a  pretty  stable  board.  And  so  from  the  manager's  standpoint,  as  I 
told  you  another  time  there,  the  general  manager  pretty  much  set  the  tone  as  far  as 
direction  that  things  were  going. 
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When  the  board  changes,  you  get  different  perspectives,  different  people,  different 
agendas,  different  attitudes.  Different  things  go  on,  and  different  purposes.  And  then 
you  get  a  general  manager  who  is  very  insecure  because  his  staff  is  not  supporting  him 
because  they  haven't  had~his  style  is  to  get  information  from  his  staff  and  take  action- 
that  you  end  up  being  out  front  all  the  time.  Of  course,  the  board  members  are  expecting 
all  of  these  things  and  they  are  starting  to  feel-there's  an  adage,  you  know,  you've  a 
strong  general  manager,  less-strong  board,  not  weak,  less-strong  board.  Weak  general 
manager,  strong  board. 

And  so  that  was  the  transition  that  was  going  on  as  well.  The  board  hires  the  general 
manager,  so  there's  a  work  relationship  as  well  there.  So  either  it's  the  general  manager 
was  uncomfortable  and  didn't  want  to  deal  with  it  any  longer,  so  he  would  leave,  or  the 
board  was  uncomfortable  with  the  way  the  manager  was  working  and  so  they  would  ask 
him  to  take  off. 

There  was  a  lot  of  turmoil  going  on  throughout  that  period  of  time.  I'm  sure  there 
were  other  pressures  being  placed  on  the  general  managers.  I  can't  remember  the 
relationships  of  all  of  them,  but  the  union  always  is  a  problem,  and  their  leadership 
changed,  and  there  was  a  real  difficult  period  of  time  there.  The  president  of  the  union 
was  really  difficult  to  work  with  and  very  demanding  and  used  a  lot  of  political  force. 

Alameda  County  is  a  very  strong  labor  county,  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa,  mainly 
Alameda.  So  there's  a  lot  of  pressure  put  on  the  board  as  well  to  make  the  general 
manager  function  properly.  Actually,  there  was  an  incidence  where  the  general  manager 
—the  person  who  was  acting  in  the  general  manager  position- was  actual  ly~I  use  the 
word  "hatchet  man,"  but  he  was  more  of  a  consultant  kind  of  person  who  was  given 
essentially  carte  blanche  to  "fix"  the  district. 

Depending  on  the  character,  the  nature,  the  type  of  individual  that  it  was,  he  had 
tremendous  power.  The  board,  of  course,  had  put  a  lot  of  confidence  in  this  person. 
Many  decisions  that  were  made  during  that  period  of  time  were  very  difficult  for  the 
district  management  to  live  with  over  the  long  term  and  very  costly  to  the  district  in  some 
cases  over  the  long  term.  That  was  probably  most  difficult  of  all  of  the  various  people 
that  were  there. 

I  think  there  were  six  or  seven  general  managers  within  seven  years,  which  meant  that 
there  was  some  real  instability  in  that  position,  in  that  relationship  between  the  board  and 
that  position.  Also  there  was  a  certain  amount  of-I  hate  to  use  the  word  "undermining," 
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but  I  think  unfortunately  somebody  new  coming  into  an  organization  that's  supposed  to 
do  something-if  there's  somebody's  who's  ambitious  in  trying  to  get  that  position  for 
themselves,  they  can  do  an  awful  lot  to  make  that  [new]  person  look  good  or  bad, 
depending  on  how  they  act. 

I  hate  to  even  say  that,  but  unfortunately  that's  one  of  the  things  that  was  happening 
as  well.  In  effect,  what  is  the  old  adage?  Crime  doesn't  pay.  That  person  [doing  the 
undermining]  ultimately  had  some  difficulties,  too.  So  there  were  all  kinds  of  things 
going  on  that  were  not  very  helpful. 

Then  the  board  members  were  having  their  own  problems.  There  was  a  grand  jury 
investigation  on  a  board  member  and  problems  there,  which  I  think  was  embarrassing  to 
everyone,  not  only  to  the  general  manager  but  to  members  of  the  staff  and  everyone  else, 
and  to  AC  Transit  as  seen  in  the  eyes  of  the  others  in  the  area,  other  transit  operators  as 
well. 

We  had  a  lot  of  good  relationships  with  other  transit  operators.  It  was  always 
embarrassing  to  face  somebody  when  you  have  these  kinds  of  problems.  But  anyway,  I 
guess  it  was  a  culmination  of  a  lot  of  things  there,  and  it  was  probably  a  time  of 
instability  in  the  transit  field,  too,  as  well,  that  made  it  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 

Finance  is  always  a  problem  with  a  subsidized  agency,  and  there  are  greater  demands 
on  those  subsidies  by  other  companies,  and  so  you're  always  fighting  for  your  portion. 
When  you  have  instability  or  it  appears  that  you're  having  internal  problems,  then  some 
of  those  who  are  making  decisions  on  the  money  allocations  may  be  influenced  to  think 
twice  before  they  want  to  put  extra  in  or  meet  certain  requirements  or  requests. 

So  it  made  it  very  difficult  through  that  period  of  time. 

Sharon  Banks  really,  I  think,  was  the  stability  that  came  ultimately.  Her  background 
wasn't  in  transit.  But  there  was  something  else  I  wanted  to  say  before  that,  but  I  can't 
remember  now. 

But  anyway,  Sharon  Banks,  again,  was  asked  to  be  the  general  manager.  She  was  in 
the  legal  area.  Personality  is  what  helped  her  and  really  brought  some  stability  to  the 
district,  which  was  really  having  difficulty  looking  at  itself  and  seeing  where  we  were.  I 
think  she  understood  what  the  problem  was  and  tried  to  do  something  about  it,  and  had 
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the  charisma  or  the  ability  to  be  able  to  smooth  over  some  of  the  problem  areas  and 
provide  some  stability. 

And  then,  of  course,  subsequently  [Rick]  Fernandez  has  come  in.  Really,  the 
organization  is  starting  to  stabilize  a  little  bit.  I  think  from  a  managerial  standpoint,  he  is 
now  managing  with  a  different  working  staff  than  Bob  Nisbet  walked  into,  or  [L.A. 
"Kim"]  Kimball  was  dealing  with.  Kim  Kimball  was  an  interesting  person.  I'm  still  not 
quite  sure  if,  given  the  right  staff,  he  could  have  made  it  happen,  but  it  just  didn't  work 
for  him,  either. 

And  Bob  Patrick.  And  Gene  Gardiner  was  a  willing  person,  but  possibly  too  well 
known  and  too  close  to  the  organization  to  be  able  to  take  that  role  and  to  be  the 
ombudsman  of  all  of  the  various  problems.  He  was  internal.  He  was  energetic  and  pretty 
sharp  guy.  He  and  I  worked  together  closely  in  planning  for  a  while.  He  worked  his  way 
through  the  organization  until  the  GM  opportunity  came  up. 

Nat  Gage  was  a  financial  person,  probably  the  most-if  you  could  portray  him, 
probably  the  most  effective  person  in  behind-the-scene  managing.  I  mean,  he  was  very 
good  at  making  things  happen.  He  was  responsible  for  all  the  facilities  being  built  and 
working  with  the  federal  money  in  a  very  effective  way,  and  able  to  communicate  and  to 
sell  the  project  to  those  who  were  going  to  fund  it.  Did  a  good  job  there.  He  had  a  little 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  day-to-day  issues  that  transit  had  to  deal  with  and  the  labor 
union  problems,  things  of  that  nature.  The  personality  was  not  there  for  that  kind  of 
thing,  but  yet  he  was  great  as  a  financial  manager.  Being  the  GM  was  a  hard  thing  for 
him  to  deal  with  because  it  was  out  of  his  character,  but  yet  he  attempted  to  take  it  on. 
That  was  a  struggle.  He  had  a  struggle  with  the  board,  too,  in  that  position  because  that 
wasn't  his  forte.  He  was  from  a  military  background  and  liked  to  call  the  shots,  in  more 
of  a  supportive  position.  In  other  words,  control  but  support,  control  but  support,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean. 

Interesting  personalities  in  these  various  people  that  have  gone  through  this  GM  thing, 
trying  to  achieve  their  goals.  And  yet,  I  think  the  thing  that  was  needed  most  probably 
was  the  sensitivity  to  the  fact  that  the  management  structure  was  really  in  its  infancy  as 
far  as  being  responsive  to  the  general  manager,  because  of  that  earlier  period.  I  guess  I'll 
say  that's  my  opinion  on  it,  because  I  went  through  it,  too.  I  could  see  myself  having  the 
same  kinds  of  difficulties,  taking  that  responsibility  on,  and  feeling  good  about  it, 
confident  about  it,  I  guess,  because  the  decision  maker  wasn't  around,  or  the  one  who 
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made  the  decisions  wasn't  around.  But  anyway,  that  might  not  necessarily  be  a  very 
good  analysis  of  it,  but  that's  the  way  I  felt. 


The  District  as  an  Employer;  Summary  Thoughts 

McCreery:  AC  Transit  certainly  has  a  reputation  or  a  record  of  promoting  from  within  in  a 
substantial  way. 

Larson:       Yes. 

McCreery:  Certainly  that's  what  happened  to  you  throughout  your  long  career. 

Larson:        I'm  very  grateful  for  that,  too.  [laughs]  It  gave  me  a  lot  of  opportunities. 

McCreery:  Do  you  feel  that  changed  over  the  years,  or  did  that  remain  a  rather  strong  value  of  the 
organization? 

Larson:        Well,  again,  that  goes  back  to  the  Al  Bingham  philosophy,  and  I'm  not  so  sure  what  his 
purpose  was  in  that  other  than-I  can  guess  that  maybe  it  was  the  strength  of  the 
organization  is  within  itself  and  the  confidence  that  you  build  within  the  organization. 
There's  nothing  worse  than  to  work  hard  towards  a  position,  a  promotion,  or  something 
that  you're  really  wanting  to  get,  and  then  just  as  you  get  close  to  it,  have  somebody  from 
Chicago  come  in  and  take  the  position,  who  has  got  some  experience  and  some 
capabilities  that  maybe  the  [local]  person  doesn't  have. 

That's  typical  now  of  corporate  America.  Some  of  my  kids  have  gone  through  this 
corporate  ladder  thing,  and  it's  pretty  vicious,  but  yet  it's  a  management  style  that  is  not 
very  sensitive  to  the  individual  at  all.  In  other  words,  it's  sensitive  to  the  bottom  line  and 
to  the  aggressive  person,  and  so  you  end  up  with  a  lot  of  aggressive,  quote,  "hard 
working  people"  that  are  really  there  for  their  own  purposes  and  not  necessarily  for  the 
organization. 

So  I  guess,  looking  at  it  from  both  sides,  the  structure  and  the  organization  of  AC 
Transit-you  know,  I  hate  to  use  the  word  "family,"  but  that  family  concept-back  to  the 
schedule  department-having  confidence  in  your  department,  in  your  manager,  in  your 
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abilities,  in  your  commitment,  in  your  investment,  I  guess,  in  the  organization.  The  long 
time  employee  concept.  There's  probably  some  negatives  sides  to  it,  but  I  think  there's  a 
lot  of  value,  too. 

There's  a  lot  of  positive  things  that  come  out  of  that  from  the  standpoint  of  loyalties, 
which  you  don't  find  in  the  new  corporations.  My  son  is  working  for  Nabisco,  and 
they've  been  bought  out  by  Philip  Morris  now,  and  he  says  it's  really  vicious,  what  goes 
on.  He  says,  quote,  some  "good  people"  are  let  go  for  whatever  reasons,  but  there's  no 
value  in  loyalty  or  longevity  or  commitment  or  reliability  or  honesty  or  anything  like 
that.  It's  just  "can  you  make  the  bottom  line  look  better?" 

I  mean,  that's  part  of  it,  but  that  isn't  the  only  part.  So  I  think  promotion  within  is  a 
concept  of  trying  to  develop  that  cohesiveness  in  an  organization  that,  if  managed 
correctly,  can  be  a  good  thing.  And,  of  course,  if  let  go  and  people  just  never  disappear 
and  they're  always  unqualified  and  that  kind  of  thing,  then  you've  got  a  problem. 

I  guess  it  goes  back  to  the  schedule  department  analogy  about  qualified  people  but  not 
being  given  the  opportunity  to  really  do  their  job.  Ultimately,  those  that  can't  do  their 
job~they  surface.  And  so  what  do  you  do?  Do  you  put  them  out  to  pasture,  or  do  you  try 
to  work  with  them  to  make  them  work  within  the  organization,  give  them  a  chance? 
Some  people  say  don't  give  them  a  chance.  Just  get  rid  of  them;  they're  dead  wood.  But 
yet  there's  something  there.  You've  got  to  be  careful  when  you  do  that  that  you're  right 
when  you  make  your  decision  because  you're  dealing  with  a  person's  life  in  some  cases. 

So  I  don't  know.  I'm  thankful  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  my  way  through  the 
organization,  that  it  gave  me  opportunities  that  I  probably  never  would  have  had. 

McCreery:  And  caused  you  to  stay  thirty-eight  years,  which  you  might  not  have. 

Larson:  Yes,  might  not  have  done,  yes.  It's  maybe  the  old  way  and  the  old  style  and  people  with 
loyalties  and  things  like  that  just-I  guess  if  I  had  to  do  it  again,  that's  probably  the  way  I 
would  approach  a  career.  I  would  be  there  to  the  end. 

McCreery:  It's  good  to  hear. 

Larson:        That's  the  way  my  father  was,  and  I  guess  that's  the  way  I  have  been,  and  I  don't  know- 
my  kids— in  some  cases,  my  kids  are  following  that  same  pattern,  even  though  they're  in 
this  turmoil,  decisions.  [One  had  a  decision]  where  maybe  he  could  have  gone  several 
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different  ways.  It  was  traumatic  for  him  to  make  the  challenge  to  the  manager  that  he 
was  going  to  take  another  job.  He  said  that  was  the  hardest  thing  he  ever  did  in  his  life, 
because  he  didn't  want  to.  But  ultimately  it  worked  out  for  his  benefit,  which  is  the  way 
the  system  works,  I  guess.  Of  course,  it  could  have  worked  the  other  way,  too.  So  it's  a 
gamble. 

But  I  think,  as  I  said,  I  would  do  it  again.  That's  the  way  I  would  do  it.  I  feel 
comfortable  in  organizations  that  respect  the  individual  rather  than  the  job. 

McCreery:  That's  a  good  summary.  I  wonder,  how  much  attention  do  you  pay  to  AC  Transit  now 
that  you  are  retired? 

Larson:        [laughs]  It  hasn't  been  that  long.  Honestly,  I  don't  think  about  it  too  much  anymore! 

[laughs]  But  I  talk  to  Gary  every  once  in  a  while,  and  we  commiserate  over  what's  going 
on  and  see  how  things  are.  I  did  do  a  little  work  after  I  left  for  them,  just  to  help  get 
through  some  projects  that  I  personally  was  doing  before  and  that  Gary  was  not  too 
comfortable  in  completing.  But  that  was  just  a  one-shot  deal. 

I  haven't  really  had  a  lot  of  direct  involvement  with  them  for  the  year  and  a  half.  It's 
always  neat  to  read  something  in  the  paper  about  AC  Transit,  and  I  watch  for  that.  I 
guess  I  never  will  be  not  an  AC  Transit  employee  in  that  respect.  But  no,  I've  severed 
the  relationship  as  far  as  the  work  side  of  it.  You  know,  in  some  ways  they  need  to  be 
responsible  for  their  job,  and  I'm  not  going  to  bother  them. 

McCreery:  It's  somebody  else's  turn? 

Larson:  Yes,  it  really  is.  It  really  is.  And  they're  doing  fine,  as  far  as  I  can  tell.  I  got  a  call  from 
one  of  the  attorneys  on  something  that  was  going  on  before  I  left.  I  can  hardly  remember 
what  it  was  about,  but  she  wanted  me  to  give  a  deposition  on  something,  [laughs]  Real 
fun  stuff  to  do!  But  other  than  that,  I  haven't  had  a  whole  lot  of  direct  involvement.  I've 
talked  to  the  people  a  couple  of  times.  I  went  to  a  couple  of  retirement  things.  It's  fun  to 
see  them  again.  Yes. 

McCreery:  Well,  what  I'm  wondering  is  what  else  should  I  have  asked  you?  There's  probably  lots 
more. 

Larson:        Oh,  I'm  sure  there's  lots  of  different  angles. 
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